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Objects of ae 


National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


To promote the welfare of children and youth in 
home, school, church, and community; to raise the 
standards of home life; to secure adequate laws 
for the care and protection of children and youth. 


To bring into closer relation the home and the 
school that parents and teachers may cooperate 
intelligently in the training of the child, and to de- 
velop between educators and the general public 
such united efforts as will secure for every child 
the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, 
and spiritual education. 
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A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite tender sky, 
Whe vipe tich cine affthe cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high — 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the goldenrod: 
Some of us call it Autumn 

And others call it God. 


— Wirutiam HERBERT CARRUTH 
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For Long Time Keeping 


APPINESS IS THE GREAT goal of human life. Uncounted centuries and 
Ho ages have passed since man first recognized this truth, but the passage 
of time has not altered it. In the common life of man—the life that all men 
live—we seek and find the richness and beauty of our existence. We draw 
the durable satisfactions of life from the deep roots of our universal desires 
and our common impulses. And each generation as it passes endeavors to 
enrich the future with the present, to capture and to hold the joy of life’s 
great moments for those who come after. 

Perhaps the most universally joyful experience of our common life 
centers around the baby. By its coming each day becomes a new adventure. 
In the baby’s record book are set down with care all the amazing events— 
the day and hour of arrival, the weight and height, the first tooth, the first 
smile, the first word, the first step. “When he is grown,” we say contentedly, 
“‘and has children of his own, he will read and compare and prize this record.” 

We catch entrancing pictures of the first trip out of doors, the earnest 
play with blocks and balls, the wild roll and tumble of happy struggle with 
his shaggy friend—his first pet. And as the films which tell the long and happy 
story of a baby’s growing up are filed away we reflect: “It may be that more 
than half a century hence this baby’s grandchildren will look upon these 
faithful recordings and so know something of the spirit and the essence of 
the joy of living that his ancestor once knew.” 


N OTHER WAYS we endeavor to record for far posterity the great and 
I important moments of our common living. One day we gather at the scene 
of the initiation of a great undertaking. Where we stand today a beautiful 
building will rise, dedicated to the service of mankind. Within its walls for 
years on years, people will seek and find human justice. In the corner stone 
for century-long keeping we place the evidences and symbols of the pride 
and progress of our time. In some distant day, far down the aisles of time, 
another group may gather and draw from this corner stone the records of 
today. Eager hands will lift dry and crumbling papers, incredulous eyes will 
scan the pictured record of our day. 

Among these pictures they may find one that will leave them unbelieving, 
unforgiving, bitter. In this treasure-trove for future generations will there 
be included one picture of today which will stand through all time as an 
eternal shame to mankind? Or shall we destroy and stamp out now that 
thing which makes the picture possible? Shall we so build our world that we 
capture and hold in record for the long ages of the future only those great 
moments of the joy and richness of our common living? 

Shall the eyes of our children’s children see this—the picture of a baby 


wearing a gas mask. 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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HE children of today are coming of age in a new 
world. It is a world in which human institutions by which 
men have lived for generations may vanish, and a new earth, 
better or worse, be born. Yet one problem will face our chil- 
dren and our children’s children as intimately as it faces men 
and women of this generation—the problem of human be- 


havior, the pivot of human concern. 


In ‘My Brother’s Keeper” light is thrown upon the in- 
justices and inequalities of human circumstance, the correc- 
tion of unsatisfactory conditions, and the understanding of our 
social order. “Our Articles of Faith’’ reviews our conviction 
of the worth and the powers of individual human beings, and 
renews our belief in the dignity of man. Specific problems such 
as delinquency, personality inequalities, and inferiority feel- 
ings — all arising from and contributing to social inequality— 
are discussed in the articles, ‘Fugitive Children,’ ‘‘When 
Your Child Feels Inferior,” “Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary,” 
and “Ugly Ducklings Into Swans.” The fact that these 
problems facing adults are being seriously thought about and 
discussed is brought out in the article, “‘A Poll of Parent 
Opinion.” 


The parent-teacher association does not live in itself, by 
itself, or for itself. It is established in the community; it is 
maintained by cooperative effort; it exists for the children and 
youth of our land. It is playing a major part in resolving the 
difficulties of an age in transition. 
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My Brother's Keeper 


IVAN R. WATERMAN 


democratic principles of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. The democratic form of government 

was originated to bring about at least a measure of 
social justice for all men. Early in the history of our 
country men gained freedom from political and re- 
ligious oppression. They won such rights as trial by 
jury and equality before the law, the right to vote, 
freedom of speech and of the press. Such rights as 
these are the foundation of present-day civil liberties. 
But important as these civil rights are, by them- 
selves, they bring but a small measure of social justice 
in the complex social order of modern times. Many of 
the ‘‘disparities of human cireumstance,’’ to which 
the educated citizen is sensitive, are economic rather 
than political in nature. An avalanche of technology 
has brought with it complex social problems that have 
baffled our efforts to solve them. Social adjustment 


[em IDEAL of social justice is inherent in the 
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has lagged far behind industrial change, and millions 
of people today are without the ordinary comforts, or 
even the necessities of life. In the midst of such con- 
ditions the right to vote has little meaning to the man 
who is hungry and cold and without a job. Millions 
with the right to vote have no real equality of oppor- 
tunity because of their low economic status. 

American schools have always attempted to develop 
such attitudes and ideals as love of liberty, abhorrence 
of oppression, and sympathy for the unfortunate. 
Lessons in American history have provided an excel- 
lent basis for such teaching. In the past these attitudes 
and ideals have been related chiefly to their political 
aspects. There is need today for them to be enlarged 
and for their economic and more general social aspects 
to be stressed. The pages of current history furnish 
ample material to make pupils sensitive to the con- 
ditions which violate principles of social justice—such 








conditions as general eco- 
nomie insecurity, unemploy- 
ment, race discrimination, in- 
fringement of the rights of 
free speech, and unequal 
rights for men and women. 
Finally, not only are sensi- 
tiveness to conditions and 
sympathy for the unfortunate 
necessary for good citizen- 
ship; what is far more im- 
portant is a willingness, even 
a burning desire, to act to cor- 
rect the undesirable social 
and economic conditions that 
thwart our efforts to achieve 
equality of opportunity. laisindinbe. 


II 


NDIVIDUALS in undertakings of personal importance 
I expect to engage in whatever effort and study is 
necessary to carry them through successfully. When 
we employ a carpenter to repair a house or a surgeon 
to perform an operation, we assume they have the 
knowledge and skill necessary to complete the task 
satisfactorily. But when we as a people attempt the 
job of self-government, we fail to accept the same de- 
gree of responsibility for an adequate background of 
understanding which is necessary to insure success. 
We do not insist that our representatives in govern- 
ment, to whom we entrust a high degree of responsi- 
bility for our general welfare, have an intensive knowl- 
edge of the factors and conditions underlying the 
problems that we expect them to legislate upon. 
Neither when we go to the polls to elect representatives 
and officials, nor to decide important problems for 
ourselves through the initiative or referendum, do we 
give the issues and problems the same amount of at- 
tention that we give personal matters of far less conse- 
quence. Certainly the current problems of social, eco- 
nomic, and civie nature that we face through govern- 
ment are of vital significance to us individually and 
as a Nation, and deserve our best efforts to understand 
the facts and issues involved. 

Unfortunately, a large proportion of instruction in 
civies until comparatively recent years consisted 
chiefly of the study of structure of government. Such 
facets were stressed as terms of office and qualifications 
of senators and representatives, powers of the Presi- 
dent and of Congress, rights reserved for the states, 
the rights of citizens, and methods of enacting consti- 
tutional amendments. The importance of such facts 
should not be minimized, but of far greater importance 
is knowledge of the basic facts involved in the current 
social and economic problems that we are attempting 
to solve within and through the structure of demo- 
eratie government. The bare facts about government, 
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IS is the second article in a series based 

on the Objectives of Civic Responsibility 
as outlined by the Educational Policies 
Commission. If democracy is to continue 
as the American way of life, it will con- 
tinue because the large bulk of our citi- 
zenry is educated to discharge properly its 
civic responsibilities. Three attributes of the 
educated citizen are discussed: Social Jus- 
tice. The educated citizen is sensitive to 
disparities of human circumstance. Social 
Activity. The educated citizen acts to 
correct unsatisfactory conditions. 
Understanding. The educated citizen seeks 
to understand social structures and social 





such as these, can have little 
practical value or real mean- 
ing to the average citizen, and 
still less to the child in school, 
when disassociated from the 
problems of government. 


Il 


eae IS THE FINAL TEST 
of the quality of citizen- 
ship. Broad understanding 
and wholesome attitudes are 
desirable and necessary char- 
acteristics, but to be effective 
they must lead to action. At- 
titudes and knowledge that 
fail to lead to action are 
sterile; action which is not 
based upon the knowledge and 
desirable attitudes of our citizenry is blind. 

Imagine a small child playing in a stream, danger. 
ously beyond his depth. Then imagine several husky 
bystanders well aware of the child’s condition and 
knowing that he will probably drown if not rescued 
immediately. Suppose these bystanders are sympa- 
thetic, even to the point of tears, but that no one 
makes a move to save the child. The illustration is 
overdrawn, for we can scarcely conceive of persons 
so callous. Failure to act in such a situation would be 
tantamount to murder. And yet the case applies in 
two ways to existing conditions that call for individual 
and collective social action. 

Individually and collectively, persons who would 
plunge into the water to save the child from drowning, 
or who would pull a child from the path of a speeding 
ear, even at the risk of their own lives, often fail to 
act when it comes to taking positive action to correct 
conditions that condemn children to lives of misery. 
Hundreds of thousands of children are undernour- 
ished, insufficiently clothed, and forced by the poverty 
of their families to work long hours for a pittance that 
permits only bare existence. From the standpoint of 
the general welfare of the country it is far more im- 
portant that citizens act to remedy conditions which 
involve the whole future well-being of the coming gen- 
eration, than to make an occasional single rescue from 
disaster. Furthermore, the conditions under which 
children live and the opportunities they have for rich 
and wholesome living are far more influential in de- 
termining civic attitudes and instilling love of country 
than all the lessons that can be taught in school. 

The second point, illustrated by the case of the child 
in danger, is that disaster results from failure to act, 
regardless of understanding and sympathy. This is 
just as true in the case of groups and of society as a 
whole as for individuals. Many of our citizens have 
a good understanding of social conditions, and cer- 


Social 
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tainly the attitudes and sympathies of the large ma- 
jority are beyond reproach. But social action does not 
proceed in accordance with attitudes and understand- 
ing. Often, those who would lead the way are merely 
voices crying in the wilderness. 

Probably the greatest danger to our democratic 
structure and democratic institutions is civie indiffer- 
ence. A democratic society can carry only a certain 
amount of dead weight, that is, those within the social 
group who are unwilling or do not have sufficient in- 
terest to participate in civic affairs. When the dead 
weight gets too great, political bosses and others with 
selfish interests are only too willing to take over the 
control of civic machinery and utilize it to gain their 
own ends. When this happens the democratic nature 
of our civie structure is undermined. It is a far more 
difficult task to rebuild this structure than to keep it 
in proper order. As a people we have chosen the way 
of self-government. We have considered it as our 
privilege, our right. But at the same time we must 
realize that it is equally a responsibility, and that 
eternal vigilance is the price we must pay for good 
government. 


IV 


DUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP has always been a 

primary objective of the American school. The 
chief claim of the school to public support lies in ac- 
eeptance of this obligation. During recent years, as 
social problems have become more involved, the school 
has been aware of its increased responsibility to edu- 
eate people effectively for good citizenship. Schools 
throughout the country have revised their curriculums 
to give new emphasis to current social, economic, and 
civic problems, and to equip the children and youth 
of the present generation in more adequate fashion 
to meet the problems that will be theirs to solve in only 
a few years. An example will serve to indicate the 
general trend in this direction : 

Children in the primary grades begin their study 
of community life and its institutions through simple, 
firsthand experiences. They learn, for example, of the 
work of the fireman, the policeman, and the postman, 
and their service and contribution to the life of the 
community. Their acquaintance with and understand- 
ing of the institutions of industry and commerce is 
developed through a study of some already familiar 
service, such as the delivery of milk. Later on they 
will learn how and why municipal and state govern- 
ments must enact and enforce regulations governing 
the production and distribution of milk in order to 
protect community health. 

Children and youth in many schools have cooperated 
with city authorities in planning and carrying out 
civic beautification projects. They have studied prob- 
lems and conditions with city planning officials and 
worked with them in developing plans for landscape 
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design. They have then actually performed the neces- 
sary work, such as planting trees and shrubs to make 
their schoolgrounds, playgrounds, streets, and side- 
walks a source of pride and joy to themselves and their 
community. 

Particularly in the highschool, but to a smaller ex- 
tent in the elementary schools, student self-government 
has been one highly successful means for several dec- 
ades by which the objectives of civic education are 
realized. Students plan the particular form of govern- 
ment they wish, formulate and adopt a constitution, 
elect student-body officers, and enact and administer 
regulations pertaining to student affairs. 

All students under such an organization, whether 
or not they may hold responsible positions i: student 
government, gain the experience of participating in 
democratic government, and are thereby better pre- 
pared to assume the responsibilities of adult citizen- 
ship. 

Of special significance in civic education is the prac- 
tice of holding class discussions on controversial ques- 
tions. Schools throughout the country are looking 
upon this procedure with increasing favor and the 
practice is becoming widespread. Some communities 
and schools still view the practice with misgivings. In 
a few it is forbidden. Perhaps those who resist the 
method do not realize that opposition to the discussion 
of controversial questions in the classroom amounts to 
a distrust of democratic principles and procedures. As 
a people we are committed to allowing full and free 
discussion in settling our controversies, allowing 
everyone not only his opinion but the right to ex- 
press it. 

The place to begin is in the school, and with ques- 
tions of vital concern to the students themselves. Well- 
directed discussion of controversial problems leads 
pupils to that broad understanding of social conditions 
which is so necessary for good citizenship. Intelligent 
discussion serves to define issues clearly ; it reveals the 
need for certain basic facts and thus leads to a search 
for truth; it requires a keen distinction between fact 
and opinion; and it stimulates that critical thinking 
which is necessary for the solution of the difficult and 
complex problems that confront us. 

Much of education for civic responsibility lies out- 
side the realm of formal study. The school atmosphere 
itself provides the background for many of the atti- 
tudes of citizenship which pupils form and which will 
influence to a large extent the manner in which they 
will fulfil their civie responsibilities as adults. The 
traditional school, with overemphasis upon routine 
and discipline, with courses of study handed down 
from superintendent to teacher to pupil, certainly 
stifled the initiative of both teacher and pupil and 
retarded the development of such qualities as inde- 
pendence of thought so essential to the successful prac- 
tice of democracy. Both school administration and 
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classroom instruction were autocratic rather than 
democratic. Certainly it is not reasonable to expect 
that attitudes and habits of democratic living will 
flourish in such an atmosphere. 

Classroom procedures are becoming more demo- 
eratic. Use of the discussion method in the study of 
controversial issues is one outstanding example of this 
trend. Throughout the entire curriculum, pupils share 
in planning the nature of their learning activities. 
Naturally, the teacher, as a trained and mature person, 
will know better than her pupils what and how they 
should study. But instead of merely imposing her will 
upon them through the exercise of authority, she leads 
and guides them to the discovery and acceptance of 
desirable purposes and of appropriate learning activi- 
ties. Both teacher and pupils then work together in 
the achievement of a common goal. Such procedure 
places teaching on an infinitely higher plane than the 
mere dissemination of knowledge. It embraces the 
concept that the ultimate aim of teaching is the de- 
velopment of self-direction in the pupil along lines of 
individual and social value—an aim which in the 
broad sense is practically synonomous with democratic 
living. 


Vv 


OUNG PEOPLE TopAy are far more independent in 

thought and action than those of previous genera- 
tions. Nevertheless, the home continues and will con- 
tinue to exert a powerful influence on the civic atti- 
tudes and the present and future conduct of children. 
The school is increasing its effectiveness in developing 
pupils’ understanding of current social conditions and 
problems and their ability to analyze issues. It is only 








natural to expect that the proportion of what a child 
learns in the home about current affairs will be less 
even though the total amount is large. 

One of the most profound influences of the home is 
the example set by parents. The civic attitudes and 
civie habits of parents are certain to be reflected in the 
civic conduct of their children. Of course, the best of 
examples may not always be emulated, and the worst 
examples may at times serve as warnings; neverthe- 
less, the force of close association is always powerful 
in determining level of conduct. 

In analyzing the effect of their own civie conduct 
on that of their children, parents may well ask them- 
selves such questions as this: 


Do I give adequate study to the issues on which 
I must vote? 

Do I practice independence of thought in decid- 
ing upon current issues, or do I accept un- 
critically the opinions of others? 

Am I dogmatic in my opinions, or do I welcome, 
even seek, the opinions of others, in making up 
my own mind? 

Do I encourage my children to discuss civie prob- 
lems with me in the home? 

Do I exercise my right to vote on every occasion ? 


Parents whose answers to these questions indicate 
that they possess a high degree of civie responsibility 
are by their very example contributing powerfully 
and directly to the development in their children of 
desirable civic attitudes, a broad understanding of 
social conditions, and constructive social action—in 
short, to the objective of civie responsibility upon 
which the future of American democracy depends. 
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Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary 


ADA HART ARLITT 


YY soccen HAS TODAY every opportunity for 
success that youth has had in any preceding age. 
There are more fields to enter, more things to 
learn, more money to be earned, and many more ways 
in which to spend it. Youth need feel no discourage- 
ment but they do need the best possible equipment to 
meet today’s many and complex problems. 

The most important asset is probably a _ well- 
adjusted personality. Almost any psychologist is will- 
ing to give you a list of the qualities that make John 
or Mary adjusted. Of these we have chosen the quali- 
ties that appear on almost every list. 

A sense of security would come first. Few things in 
this world today are unchanging and stable. In the 
nineties a man might plan for his whole life and in 
part for the life of his children and be fairly certain 
that his plans would work out, provided that he had 
the intelligence and the willingness to work necessary 
to carry them through. Today no one can plan for his 
own future or for the future of his children and be 
certain that any of his plans can be carried out. There 
is no certainty, for example, of economic security; 
there is no absolute assurance that the position for 
which a child is trained will be there when he grows up. 

There is one thing, however, for which parents 
ean plan and that is that their children shall have 
such a sense of security that they are able to meet 
changing conditions fearlessly. This sense of security 
is not arrived at in any hit or miss manner. It is the 
result of long and careful work. 


RST OF ALL, children need appreciation of all their 
inca qualities together with an understanding 
which meets their lacks, not with destructive criticism 
but in the way in which an executive would meet the 
assets and liabilities of the people who work under 
him. Just a few illustrations will serve to prove our 
point. 

No child can be perfect in everything, nor can he 
even be as good in any one thing as all the neighbors’ 
children. If he is good in English, one should be 
grateful for that fact instead of looking with sorrow 
or anger at his report when he does not get as good 
grades in history or other school subjects. If he is 
a good athlete, he should be praised for this and not 
expected at the same time to be a leader in his studies. 
He may be both leader and athlete; but if he is, the 
parent is fortunate and the circumstances are unusual. 
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This is the third article in the Parent- 
Teacher Study Course: American 
Youth. 


He should meet with understanding when he irri- 
tates his parents with certain behavior common to all 
children. All adolescents are clumsy, at least for a brief 
period. Some are for a long time. It is neither their 
fault nor the result of a desire to be annoying when 
they knock over glasses of water, stumble over rugs, 
thump with their heels on the rungs of chairs, giggle at 
the wrong time, and like the people that their parents 
think are not worthy of them. Those are all well up on 
the list of ‘‘things all adolescents do.’’ A child who is 
surrounded by criticism at home can hardly feel secure 
when he is among people who know him less well. 
And teasing, it seems fair to say, comes under the head 
of such criticism. 


SIDE FROM THE FEELING that he is tremendously 
A important to you and really a very worthwhile 
member of the community, a feeling which is basic 
for security, he should also know what to do and when 
and how to do it. This last sentence is practically a 
direct quotation from adolescents themselves. Modern 
education does not prepare children for social life. 
All normal adolescents need to be a part of a social 
group and to know social usages so well that they are 
not at a disadvantage on each new social occasion. 

The writer has asked any number of highschool 
boys and girls whether they looked forward to their 
first dance with pleasure. All of them have said that 
it was a painful experience for at least a part of the 
time, and many of them claim to have suffered 
throughout the entire evening. They did not know 
what to say or what to do, though many of them had 
read books of etiquette often and thoroughly. 

Since the most important adjustment that any 
adult has to make is to his fellow adults as he mixes 
with them socially and in business, all growing chil- 
dren should have adequate preparation for this field. 

Every adult knows of the time when he or she had 
a suit or dress which they not not like and of which 
they were constantly conscious. Adolescents are even 
more self-conscious about their clothes and so when- 
ever possible they should be allowed to choose the 
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things which they will wear. If the mother or father 
is unduly perturbed by the clothes that the children 
are wearing, may the writer recommend, as she has in 
her books, that the worried parent consult the family 
album. A short survey of what our leading citizens 
wore some years ago will be enough to make the mod- 
ern adoleseent look anything but queer by comparison. 

As a final aid to security which we shall list here, 
good physical condition should be secured as far as 
possible for every adolescent. Few people can feel 
ill and at the same time secure. 


EXT TO A SENSE of security, we should list a 

friendly attitude. Everyone has had experience 
with the person who meets the world either with an 
overwhelming shyness which makes his every contact 
miserable or with the traditional ‘‘chip on his 
shoulder.’’ Friendliness and liking for people is the 
result not of a happy accident but of the training 
which children have received. 

If, at the dinner table, or in adult conversation at 
other times, the child hears others criticized, their 
faults made much of while their good qualities are not 
mentioned, he begins to feel a lack of confidence in the 
world in general. If, in addition to this, his parents 
do not meet him with a uniform type of treatment, 
uniform discipline, consistent affection, and under- 
standing, he will be unable to meet people with a 
generally outgoing attitude. 

A liking for people and a willingness to cooperate 
with them is essential now that every man, woman, 








and child must meet dozens of people every day. 
Those who were odd could get along when houses 
were blocks or even miles apart. They cannot get 
along under urban conditions where each is separated 
from his neighbor by the thin-walled partitions be- 
tween apartments. When a man might live along 
for years without more than a sentence or two to the 
men and women who passed his farm, it made very 
little difference whether he was friendly and eo- 
operative, but today he cannot move more than a few 
feet from his door or towards his telephone without 
having to react to people in some way. 

This does not mean that adolescents should be de- 
ceived as to human nature. Many adolescents have 
the unfortunate experience of being completely dis- 
illusioned because they have not been made to see 
that no human being is perfect. They should be able 
to face the fact that other individuals have faults as 
do they and to find likeable qualities in as many people 
as possible. 

As final qualities on our list of requirements for the 
well-adjusted personality, we should place independ- 
ence and initiative. From early infancy children 
should be trained to run themselves and their concerns 
as far as possible so that by the time they are ado- 
lescents they will be able to take care of most of the 
ordinary life adjustments, though they certainly will 
need advice and guidance during the ever-recurring 
crises. 

A grown-up baby, by which we mean a boy or girl 
of eighteen or nineteen who behaves in most instances 
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like a preschool child, is neither a valuable citizen for 
democracy nor a particularly happy person himself. 
It is to be noted that the whole basis of personality is 
laid in the first five years of the child’s life, the time 
during which he is largely under the influence of his 
parents. It is they who will give him a desire for 
knowledge, wide tolerance, and high standards of 
living. Possessing these qualities he will be fitted to 
compete with the complexities of today’s world. 

The pressure on parents to produce well-equipped 
children is now much greater than it has been at any 
previous time. When there were eleven or twelve chil- 
dren in the family group, one or more might be fail- 
ures without too much reflection on the parents who 
reared them. If there are only two or three children 
growing up, all of them must be successful or partially 
successful. A well-rounded program of parent educa- 
tion will include material which will not only give 
parents an understanding of children, but will also 
aid in making homes happier and more satisfying to 
both child and parent. 

There is far more pressure on families to bring up 
good citizens. The tension brought about by the trend 





towards dictatorships and by worldwide threats of 
war makes each family feel that their children must 
be well prepared and fortified for a life which holds 
so much uncertainty. 

Technological changes add to the pressure on par- 
ents to produce adjusted children. In previous eras 
any man who could do a good job was sure of work 
from about the age of fourteen to old age, by which 
time he could have saved for himself a sufficient com- 
petence to make him rich or at the very least com- 
fortably off. No such security is possible now, nor in 
all probability will it ever be again. 

If children and youth were to take lessons in all of 
the things that they might learn and that might pos- 
sibly be valuable to them at some time during their 
lives they would have no time left in which to eat, 
sleep, dress, or even breathe. 

The immense number of accomplishments and fields 
of learning for the parents’ and children’s selection 
make it necessary for both parents and children to 
have a much wider knowledge and a much greater 
ability to choose what is best for their development 
than in any previous age. 








fi rticles in the Paxent- Teacher Study Course 


AMERICAN YOUTH 


1. The Farmer Has a Son 

What is rural youth doing to meet the prob- 
lems presented by modern life? How far do 
problems of rural youth differ from those of city 
youth? What is some contribution that rural 
youth is making to American life? 


2. Sing a Song of Sixpence 

How far should the family support boys and girls 
after highschool graduation? How much of the 
family budget belongs to the children at each 
age? Are there some ways of supplementing the 
budget by part-time jobs? What effect have 
part-time jobs on education, on the later life of 
the youth? 


3. Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary 

What qualities of personality are most significant 
for success in making friends, in getting jobs, 
and in adjusting to new conditions? Are there 
some qualities of personality which are serious 
handicaps? 


4. For Want of a Nail 


Are there spiritual values which are essential to 
youth and adults? What are some ways of meet- 
ing the religious needs of today ? 
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5. Saturday, Sunday 


How many times should highschool and college 
boys and girls go out during the week? When 
should dating begin? Is there a need for special 
plans for week-ends? How far should recreation 
be a family matter? 


6. Where Are You Going, My Pretty Maid? 


How far should vocational guidance play a part 
in finding and keeping jobs? Are there new occu- 
pations for today’s youth? Can one predict how 
these occupations will change, and train for it? 


7. Jack and Jill 


How far do girl and boy relationships in 1939-~ 
1940 differ from those in the preceding genera- 
tion? Are there new values that have developed, 
and new attitudes which should be discouraged ? 


8. This Is the House That Jack Built 


Where and when should training for family life 
begin? Are highschool and college youth inter- 
ested in such training? How can the best values 
of American family life be conserved ? 
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HE NATIONWIDE INTEREST concerning syphilis and its eradication has spread tremendously, 

and the P.T.A. public is in the mood to listen and learn in a sensible and non-salacious way. 
Parents are doing recently what they never did before, asking about syphilis not because they shun 
the subject publicly or want to know how the unscrupulous live but because they are potential 
grandparents and intelligent taxpayers. Instead of asking the question ‘‘How can we tell if we have 
syphilis?” or ‘“‘Can my child get syphilis at school?”’ they are now asking, ‘Just how does the disease 
come? Can it be cured? Shouldn’t an expectant mother have a Wassermann taken—no questions 
asked?” Surely the national campaign against syphilis has seeped down to the middle class family 
who cares and can do something about it. 


The P.T.A. is a mighty force, eager for the good of the group but even more eager for their own 
individual family. They would know the truth about syphilis not in the crusader or reform spirit, 
but because if well informed they will at least not block progress and if well led will aid in the 
building of a better world where little children can at least be spared the physical handicap of a 


past and curable disease. Amer ZituMErR, Social Hygiene 


I’ THERE IS ANYTHING in the nature of the present situation to view with alarm, it is not that 
youth will rise in revolt against the program and policies of antiquated institutions that are 
intended to serve them, but that they will, with a supine meekness, continue to accept these pro- 
grams and policies exactly as they inherit them. In the young, listless apathy can quite easily be- 
come a national calamity. 


Too often the rural youth situation has been dismissed with the statement that at least the 
young people on the farms need not starve. Such summary disposition of the matter fails to take 
account of the other necessities of human living or of the fact that there are thousands of rural 
young people in small towns who are just as desperate as their city cousins for a chance to develop 
their capacities and to banish the specter of insecurity. 


Wan. McKIntey Rosinson, Rural Service 


HE HOME, SCHOOL, AND COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS Of the child are interwoven. If the school 

views itself as an institution preparing the child for life among his contemporaries and for life 
later as an adult, it has some concern with this entire web of relationships. If it considers the child 
apart from his home, family, and community relations, it deals with an abstraction that does not 
exist. But the modern school does not do this. In the new era into which we are passing, teachers 
welcome visits from parents, and organized agencies such as parent-teacher associations function 
to secure home and school cooperation. Community activities are developing about the school. 
We are trying to integrate school instruc ion with fhe past experience of the individual and at the 
same time are attempting to sensitize the child in such a way that his future approaches to life will 
be in a desirable and wholesome direction. In this picture parents, homes, school, and community 
all play an important part. When we see the behavior of the child modified by the re-education of 
parents, when we see misunderstandings between home and school brought clearly into the light 
and solved by cooperation, discussion, and friendly relations, we begin to get a picture of the school 
as an institution which is very close to the heart of the community and which has a very real and 
fundamental function in relationship to the complexities of modern living. 


Joun E. Anprerson, Exceptional Child 
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Fugitive Children 


J. E. WALLACE WALLIN 


T’S A PROBLEM that every school head knows, 
I and all too many a parent—this matter of truancy. 

Why does he, since it usually is he, run away from 
school, or stay away? What can be done about it? 
Long overdue is a clear-eyed consideration of these 
two questions, for which the school should be able to 
give a more satisfactory answer than a despairing 
shrug of the shoulder. 

Juvenile truancy may represent merely a form of ad- 
venturous exploration. The child inherits an equip- 
ment of limbs whose function is to walk and run, and 
an impulse or urge to investigate and explore. 
Whether or not the incitement to stray away on jaunts 
of discovery or adventure is native or acquired is of 
slight importance. The fact is that the infant fugitive 
is a veritable Paul Pry, whose wanderlust constantly 
leads him, as soon as he is able to toddle about, into 
new ways of quest in the home, the yard, and the 
neighborhood. 

As the fugitive urchin grows older this urge to rove 
about, to satisfy new curiosities, to investigate new 
haunts, may lead him to abscond from the home or the 
school to track down squirrels, to collect wild flowers 
or insects, to stealthily creep upon the fledglings in the 
nest in the uppermost limb on the tallest oak, or to ex- 
perience anew, in the shade cool at the brookside, the 
delights of Izaak Walton. In the case of the city lad 
this urge to explore may lead to a variety of runaway 
exploits, such as window shopping expeditions, rambles 
through the streets to enjoy the glamor of the bright 
lights, or the excitement of the ever-changing pano- 
rama of the busy marts, trips to the playgrounds for 
exciting contests, or participation in the secret forays 
of the juvenile gang. 


The Why of Truancy 


gen THIS TENDENCY what you will—the hunting or 
sporting impulse, the ‘‘call of the wild,’’ the 
migratory instinct, the innate tendency to roam, the 
desire for adventurous exploration or novel experi- 
ences, acquired vagabondage, a momentary fugitive 
impulse, or whatnot—what I’m trying to emphasize 
is that a considerable amount of ‘‘hooky playing’’ 
from both home and school, and especially in younger 
children, is motivated by positive promptings or urges 
that represent legitimate adjustment needs of the 
child’s growing mind and body. For the satisfaction 
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of these legitimate needs a wise system of education 
will attempt to supply outlets in the way of wholesome 
and constructive activity, in an environment that is 
free from the hazards of slums, alleys, and dens of vice. 

But there is another kind of fugitive behavior, per- 
haps more typical of older than of younger children. 
Very often truancy is a course of action that the child 
adopts in order to escape from a situation in the home 
or in the school which he finds distasteful or regards 
as intolerable. Perhaps home is a drab, repressive 
place, which provides merely the bare material essen- 
tials of physical existence. Needs of the mind and 
spirit are not even recognized, much less met. The 
child feels that there is discrimination in favor of more 
attractive brothers or sisters. A feeling of frustration 
develops, and he takes French leave. Or perhaps it is 
in school that he finds himself condemned to a life un- 
interesting at best, because of lessons that are beyond 
his power to comprehend, and sometimes worse than 
dull. Because frequent failures and punishments for 
failure have humiliated him, filled him with a sense of 
futility, there seems to be just one thing to do, and he 
does it. 

All such cases may be viewed as evidence of mal- 
adjustment. The runaway resorts to flight to protect 
his feelings of worth whileness and his self-respect. 
By the simple expedient of staying away, he escapes 
from a situation in which he cannot enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of success or of acclaim—or in which he imagines 
he cannot do so. The free life of the alleys and fields 
affords ample opportunity for activities by which he 
fancies he can satisfy his ego urge, his craving for 
power or prestige. Here he can assume the role of a 
conquering hero, by identifying himself with a leader 
in whose reflected glory he can shine. 


The Consequences of Truancy 


HILE IT IS TRUE that truancy is frequently to be 
W interpreted as a symptom of personality malad- 
justment, it is equally true that truancy may become 
a source of maladjustment and character distortion 
in the offender. It is both a result and a cause, just 
as mental backwardness—to take one specific kind of 
difficulty—often leads to non-attendance at school and 
non-attendance, in turn, is an important cause of 
mental backwardness. Persistent truancy bodes no 
good to the miscreant. Usually it spells loss of oppor- 
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tunity to acquire knowledge and skills, habits of 
thought and action, which are deemed necessary to 
satisfactory living in modern society. In time ambi- 
tion is extinguished, enthusiasm for self-improvement 
can no longer be aroused, and it is vain for parents 
and teachers to urge the claims of the higher things 
in life. The end in sight is hooliganism, vagrancy, or 
at best a confirmed tendency to idling and loitering. 

This is tragic. Society has been burdened for gen- 
erations with a staggering load of human ‘‘ excess bag- 
gage.’’ Unambitious, inefficient, social nonconform- 
ists, smug loafers or drifters, who call to mind the 
imperturbable old Negro who, when asked how he was 
getting along, replied: ‘‘I didn’t have nothing when 
the depression started, and I still got it.’’ The attitude 
of ‘‘let well enough alone’’ ceases to be a virtue when 
the shirker refuses to bestir himself and is satisfied to 
stay on the dole because Uncle Sam, as he says, owes 
him a living. Not all truancy conduces to adult shirk- 
ing, but there is perhaps no significant difference be- 
tween juvenile truancy and defensive adult shirking. 

Not only does truancy signify willingness to shirk 
duties and responsibilities ; it tends also to foster atti- 
tudes of defiance to authority. It is a form of juvenile 
insurrection. The school runaway may be regarded as 
the counterpart of the industrial ‘‘sit-down striker’’ 
of recent memory—with this important distinction, 
however, that the juvenile truant does not go on strike 
because he wants to be inactive. On the contrary, the 
pupil’s strike is waged against that very evil, against 
the necessity of being confined immovably in one seat 
in one place in the classroom. The typical truant 
courts activity, not the opposite. 

The worst consequence of playing hooky is the con- 
tribution that this form of outlawry makes to delin- 
queney and crime. Truancy often is the kindergarten 

















of crime, the Ellis Island to lawlessness. Many crim. 
inal careers have their beginning in the experiences of 
school runaways, who become acquainted with the 
denizens of the underworld and often become the will. 
ing associates or the victims of juvenile or adult racke-. 
teers, gangsters, peddlers of narcotics or pornographic 
materials, sex delinquents, panderers, and thieves, 
Staying out at night brings abundant opportunity for 
becoming familiar with all the evil that flourishes in 
the dark. Moreover, because of the fear that his ab. 
sence from school will be discovered, the truant soon 
becomes confirmed in the arts of deception. He may 
become an expert at forging excuse requests from the 
parent. Petty pilfering is often resorted to, in order 
to get food. After a number of successes in ‘‘getting 
by’’ the truant feels himself encouraged, and soon a 
habit pattern is established. He becomes guilty of a 
round of offenses that bring him to the juvenile court, 
the detention home, and the parental or industrial 
school, and eventually, perhaps, to the reformatory. 


The Role of the School 


ROM THE JUDGE of a juvenile and domestic relations 
ins we have this statement: ‘‘The schools are the 
greatest feeders for the juvenile court. By their in- 
competent handling of the maladjusted child they are 
unwittingly doing much to spread delinquency.”’ 
Without labeling this sweeping condemnation as true 
or false, let us give brief attention to the two chief 
factors in the school situation that have most to do 
with truancy. They are: first, the teacher ; second, the 
curriculum. 

It is unquestionably true that many of the child’s 
personality maladjustments and his aversion to school 
are traceable to the attitudes and habits of the teacher, 
her methods of treatment, her hand- 
ling of classroom situations. If she 
is uninspiring, tactless, sarcastic, 
dyspeptic, emotionally maladjusted, 
or immature, the results will show in 
the attitudes developed in her pupils. 
If she lacks insight into personality 
problems and awareness of how her 
behavior evokes response from her 
pupils, or if she is more concerned 
about displaying certain subject mat- 
ter skills than about developing 
human personalities, that too will 
have its effect. But let us not make 
the mistake of heartlessly taking the 
teacher to task. It would be a miracle 
of nature if the teacher could handle 
with consummate skill the most subtle 
problems in the field of education 
without having had any technical 
training. And it is still true that the 








majority of teachers have never had a 
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single course under guidance in mental hygiene. 

The remedy is to incorporate in the curricula of all 
teacher training institutions required courses on the 
principles and practice of mental hygiene and mental 
health and on the formation of personality traits. 
Fortunately many teachers, conscious of their need, 
are securing such training on their own initiative. 

The role of the teacher, let us emphasize again, is 
strategic. Whether a pupil likes school or not, whether 
he develops an appetite for learning, whether he 
grows into a philosophy of life that makes for mental 
and social health—these things depend in large meas- 
ure upon his teacher. Concerning all this may I base 
a moral upon the response of an aged patient who con- 
sulted his doctor about his habit of talking to himself, 
which was causing him some anxiety. ‘‘ Why, that’s 
nothing,’’ remarked the doctor reassuringly. ‘‘Many 
people do that. I do myself.’’ ‘‘ Well, that’s differ- 
ent,’’ retorted the patient. ‘‘The trouble with me is 
that I am such a confounded bore.’’ Perhaps if some 
of us teachers were not such ‘‘confounded bores’’ the 
children would crash into our classrooms instead of 
bolting out of them. 

The second important factor is the curriculum. 
Much pupil dissatisfaction with school is due to the 
fact that the methods and the contents of instruction 
are not adapted to the eapabilities of the learner, or to 
his interests. That mythical individual, the average 
learner, is the one for whom courses of study are made 
and elassroom procedures designed. The rapid learner 
and the slow learner necessarily suffer. Mentally re- 
tarded children, particularly, are likely to resort to 
the tactics of the truant, as the most natural escape 
from boredom and a growing sense of futility. If a 
child cannot read when most of his fellows ean, if he is 
kept back term after term when others are being moved 
ahead, the emotional tension is bound to have its conse- 
quences in his behavior. 


The How of Prevention 


HAT NOw Is the corrective, or the preventive, of 

truancy, so far as the schools are concerned? An 
inerease in the staff of truancy officers? Rather, the ad- 
justment of the processes of instruction to the varying 
interests, capacities, and needs of the learners. When 
we spend more generously on work that is genuinely 
educative, we will not need to spend so much on police 
work which is, in so many cases, not only uneconomical 
but futile. There is a sound basis for this belief in the 
recorded experience of communities that have tried 
the experiment. One is a large and rapidly growing 
city. As part of its school system there were organized 
special classes for persistent boy truants, dedicated to 
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the proposition that no boy should fail or be suspended 
or be expelled. The classes, taught by adaptable men, 
afforded a curriculum related to the life interests of 
the boys—a statement that reminds one of the pet slo- 
gans of the ‘‘progressive’’ educationist. Two years 
later the truancy eases in the juvenile court had prac- 
tically disappeared—the number did not exceed three 
a year—while the average attendance during a period 
of seven years was ninety-nine percent. 

Another experience worth recording is that of a 
state known for its pioneering ventures in education. 
When the compulsory special-class law for mentally 
retarded children was enacted, 900 children were sent 
to the schools for truants. Nine years later, when 
special classes for mentally retarded children had been 
quite generally established throughout the state, the 
number, in spite of a decade of population increase, 
had shrunk to 300. In the special classes, so runs the 
report, ‘‘instead of a spirit of dejection and indiffer- 
ence, pupils become industrious and enthusiastic, form 
habits of success instead of failure, and become an 
asset rather than a liability to the community.”’ 

Do not these facts show that the schools do have it 
within their power to deal effectively with this prob- 
lem of truancy? And is not this method infinitely 
superior to that of handing the problem over to the 
juvenile court? Why, indeed, should we countenance 
the system, all too prevalent, under which child delin- 
quents (or those who are on the way to becoming such) 
are haled into court wholesale? The procedure fol- 
lowed—which usually ends with the paroling of most 
of them—is little calculated to impress the youthful 
offender with the gravity of his perverse conduct, or 
with the ‘‘majesty of the law,’’ and there is bound to 
be a heavy tax imposed on the community for the up- 
keep of expensive court machinery. The effort should 
be made to keep juvenile delinquents out of the court 
altogether. 

It is the public schools rather than the juvenile 
courts that should maintain laboratories for the study 
and diagnosis of subnormal and delinquent children. 
Just as soon as the child gives evidence of subnormal- 
ity, or tendencies toward incorrigibility and truancy, 
he should be examined in the psycho-edueational clinic 
of the schools, which should afford a medical, heredi- 
tary, and sociological examination. 

With a proper adjustment of the course of study to 
meet the needs of the individual delinquent, the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency largely solves itself. If 
you give children the kind of school work that they 
ean do and like to do, and place them in a school en- 
vironment they enjoy, you will supply the most effi- 
cient and humane system of correctives for juvenile 
truancy and delinquency. 
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Our Articles of Faith 


GEORGE S. COUNTS 


ing upon the heritage bequeathed from the Old 

World, we have forged from experience a great 
social faith. This faith, though never officially adopted 
and always subject to diverse formulation and inter- 
pretation, we have come to call democracy. Its devel- 
opment constitutes our greatest claim to a place in 
history. Without it our achievements appear rela- 
tively barren and devoid of significance. 

The major articles of our democratic faith can be 
easily set down. We believe that in a most profound 
moral and political sense ‘‘all men are created equal’’; 
that the fundamental purpose of society and institu- 
tions is the enhancement of the worth, the dignity, and 
the powers of individual human beings; that every 
child, regardless of ancestry or family circumstance, is 
entitled to equal opportunity for growth, position, and 
responsibility. We also believe that in the last analysis 
the undistinguished rank and file of mankind are the 
only dependable judges and guardians of their own 
welfare; that ordinary men and women, farmers, me- 
chanies, and housewives, can and should rule them- 
selves; that the great liberties of thought, belief, 
speech, press, and assemblage are the essence of this 
process of government; that the inquiring, adventur- 
ous, and creative mind, trained in the methods and 
spirit of science and devoted to the general welfare, is 
the most precious resource of our country. 

On the other hand, we reject the doctrine of ‘‘classi- 
fication, easte and legitimacy,’’ the doctrine that one 
class of men is fated by God or nature to grovel before 
another, that subservience in the presence of arbitrary 
authority and power is a civic virtue; that common 
people should distrust their own mental processes and 
always look to their ‘‘social betters’’ for guidance. 
Likewise we reject the idea that the individual is but 
a pawn in achieving the ends of some divine and 
mystical state whose nature surpasses his understand- 
ing. In a word, we believe in a society of free men and 
women, in a society, as Abraham Lincoln phrased it, 
‘‘of the people, by the people, and for the people.’’ 
Although these articles of faith are observed alto- 
gether too often in the breach, we would be spiritually 
lost and impoverished without them. They give di- 
rection to our efforts and meaning to our accomplish- 
ments. 

The origin of this great social faith, this belief in 
man and his powers, this conviction of the worth and 


I: THE COURSE of our history as a people, build- 
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dignity of the individual, this loyalty to the process of 
discussion and consent, is both ancient and manifold, 
It may be traced back to the beginnings of history— 
to the moral conceptions of the Hebrews, the demo- 
eratic life of Athens, the republican practices of Rome, 
the habits and customs of certain Germanic tribes, and 
the long struggle for political liberty of the Anglo. 
Saxon peoples. It is expressed in part in the teachings 
of great religious prophets and seers through the ages, 
and notably in the teachings of Jesus. It has been 
given its modern form through the molding influence 
of the great liberating movements of the Western 
World from the Renaissance to the Enlightenment, 
from the advance of the Third Estate to the contemp. 
orary rise of working people in many lands. It has 
been propagated by the series of revolutions which in 
one country after another during the last four or five 
centuries have overthrown authoritarian and oppres- 
sive regimes and contributed to the liberation of the 
human spirit. To the building of democratic faith, 
countless men and women, diverse in creed, race, and 
nationality, have devoted their treasure, energies, and 
talents. It is both the achievement and the heritage of 
the whole of mankind. 


Our Faith in Democracy 


ITH THIS GREAT FAITH we have been uniquely 
W vientities throughout our history. We migrated 
to America during the age which witnessed the rapid 
development of democratic and liberal ideas in the 
Western World; we came overwhelmingly from those 
countries in which these ideas were most advanced; 
and we came from those elements of the population, 
the oppressed and disinherited classes of Europe, 
which were most actively involved in the struggle for 
popular freedom. 

On the new continent, liberated to an extraordinary 
degree from the coercive influences of the feudal and 
semi-feudal systems beyond the Atlantic, we encoun- 
tered conditions of living which were peculiarly hos- 
pitable to the growth of democracy. During the colon- 
ial period, under the impact of these favoring 
conditions, in the presence of an abundance of fertile 
land and an almost universal necessity of living by 
manual labor, we were transformed. As individuals 
and families we achieved a measure of economic secur- 
ity, a sense of social equality, and a spirit of personal 
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independence and dignity. In the revolutionary strug- 
gle we became conscious of this economic, social, and 
spiritual transformation and launched a great experi- 
ment in popular government that frightened the privi- 
leged orders of Europe and at the same time inspired 
in the breasts of millions the hope that ordinary men 
and women everywhere might be secure and free. Asa 
consequence of our history we have become identified 
before the world and in our own eyes with the fortunes 
of the democratic way of life. 


The Present Threat to Democracy 


URING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY and until the 
dawn of the present tragic epoch, democracy 
seemed to be on the march throughout the world. Down 
to the Great War the existing autocracies were looked 
upon as survivals from the past and certain to disap- 
pear before the advance of popular enlightenment and 
power. The war itself was widely interpreted as a 
final attempt on the part of the forces of reaction to 
stem the tide toward democratic government. What- 
ever may have been the merits of the interpretation, 
the fall of the great empires of eastern and central 
Europe in the latter months of the struggle was gen- 
erally regarded as marking the conclusive triumph of 
democratic ideas, values, and institutions in the world. 
How unfounded and hollow does such optimism ap- 
pear today! Democracy seems to be in ignominious 
retreat in almost every country of the Old World. 
Under the banners of Communism a great movement, 
which expressed man’s age-long dream of bringing 
economic security and abundance to all and thus of 
establishing a firm material foundation for democracy, 
has become enslaved to authoritarian and autocratic 
methods. While under the aegis of Fascism or Naziism 
the entire democratic heritage is repudiated, the com- 
mon destiny of mankind ridiculed, the use of brute 
force exalted, and the rule of a personal dictator sane- 
tified. 

These two movements, with the second manifesting 
the greater vitality at the moment and threatening 
hourly to engulf the entire world in a conflagration 
which can only further aggravate the fateful ills from 
which mankind suffer, apparently surpass democracy 
in their power to evoke the loyalties, fire the imagina- 
tions, and discipline the energies of youth. And mil- 
lions of men and women who have tasted political, 
religious, and intellectual freedom have weleomed and 
supported the harsh and oppressive rule of the dic- 
tator. Even among us, voices in praise of this modern 
cult of Caesar worship are heard with startling fre- 
quency. 

The return of tyrannical systems is not to be under- 
stood in terms of the sudden appearance in our time 
of evil and ambitious men. Such men are present in 
sufficient numbers in every epoch. The fact is that 
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the closing of the geographic frontiers of the earth and 
the development of science and technology have pro- 
foundly altered the conditions and prospects of life. 
They have undermined the foundations of inherited 
institutions and practices, introduced into society in- 
numerable strains and tensions, and aroused among 
the peoples of the earth feelings of insecurity, anxiety, 
and fear. In America the gradual decay of the old 
economic basis of our democracy, the passing of free 
land, the decline of agriculture, the growth of eco- 
nomic dependence, and the spread of those twin de- 
stroyers of free institutions—poverty and riches— 
have excited the suspicion among many that the fair 
promises of the early days of the Republic have in 
some way been betrayed. 

The present depression, unprecedented in scope, 
depth, and duration, has convinced us all of the neces- 
sity of economic reconstruction and has even awak- 
ened in some a deep distrust of the institutions of 
popular government. It is under such conditions, when 
men and women are being driven by harsh cireum- 
stances to seek new ways of life, that the road is opened 
to the prospective dictator. Ardent democrats, faced 
with starvation or frustration for themselves or their 
children, have been known to barter political freedom 
for bread and opportunity, or for the promise of these 
things. If democracy is to survive in the contemporary 
world, it must reveal a capacity to deal vigorously and 
effectively with the many and difficult problems of the 
emerging age of industrial civilization. 

Our American democracy faces confused and peril- 
ous times. Of this there can be no doubt. That it will 
survive these times is far from certain. It is threatened 
by the rise of totalitarian doctrines and movements 
which promise everything in exchange for power; it is 
threatened by a second world war which may succeed 
in destroying whatever still remains of the great lib- 
eral and humane heritage of the race; it is threatened 
by internal conditions and forces which may exceed 
the understanding of us as a people or of the leader- 
ship which we place in positions of power and trust. 
With the possible exception of the period of the Civil 
War, the situation today is more serious than at any 
time since the founding of the Republic. And the fate 
of free institutions and popular government in the 
world may be determined by what we do in these 
troubled years. 


The Role of Education in a Program for Democracy 


HE PRESERVATION of our democracy requires a com- 

prehensive and far-reaching program of action em- 
bracing economic, political, intellectual, and moral 
elements. In such a program education must occupy 
an important place. 

That education is necessary to the life of a demo- 
cratic society has been recognized by all of our great 
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political leaders and statesmen from George Washing- 
ton to Franklin D. Roosevelt. But even more signifi- 
eant is the fact that this necessity has been recognized 
throughout our history by the people themselves. For 
the most part our system of public schools was estab- 
lished, not by any privileged order or intellectual 
class, but by simple pioneers, farmers, mechanics, and 
housewives. As our people pushed their way into the 
wilderness in advance of government they carried the 
school with them. Being committed to the ideal of 
equality of opportunity and believing that knowledge 
is power, they desired that education be extended to 
all children of the community. From generation to 
generation they labored and fought that their sons 
and daughters might live in a better world than they 
had known. Also, realizing that the survival of free 
institutions rests upon popular enlightenment, they 
insisted that at least the rudiments of learning be 
systematically disseminated through the agency of the 
public school. Our faith in, and devotion to, the cause 
of education constitutes a striking feature of our 
history. 

Yet it must be said that, with all our faith in educa- 
tion, we have never grappled effectively with the ques- 
tion of educating for democracy. We have tended to 
assume that education requires no definition in terms 
of time and place, that it is always and everywhere the 








same, that it is a definite substance as readily discern- 
ible as a jack-rabbit or a piece of limestone, and that 
it is good for democracy under all circumstances and 
in unlimited quantities. Even in Massachusetts in the 
days of Horace Mann and the great battle for free 
schools, the elements of the problem were never fully 
grasped. This fact was observed and commented upon 
again and again by George Combe, a Scottish phrenolo- 
gist, scholar, and traveler who lectured in all parts of 
the United States during the years 1838-40. Writing 
from Boston he noted with deep concern that ‘‘the 
power of the people exceeds their educational attain. 
ments.’’ He remarked further that no one seemed to 
be aware of this profound incongruity. ‘‘I have seen 
men of sense and understanding here,’’ he observed, 
‘“‘regard my views as obviously Utopian and absurd, 
when I ventured to express the opinion that both the 
quantity and quality of instruction communicated in 
the common schools of the United States, and even in 
Boston, is fitted much more for a government like that 
of Austria, than for that of the United States! The 
Austrian government does not object to its subjects 
being taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and geog- 
raphy, because these are only the elements of knowl- 
edge, and do not necessarily imply any practical re- 
sults in action.’’ Since this was written the quantity 
of public education has been greatly increased, and 
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the quality much improved. Yet, in view of the severe 
complication of the social problem and the deep crisis 
confronting our democracy today, we can scarcely say 
that, relative to the task, we have advanced appre- 
ciably during the intervening century. 

How inadequate is our comparatively undefined 
faith in education is clearly suggested by the vast 
attention devoted to education in totalitarian states 
today. Clearly, while all educational programs contain 
certain common elements, to every order of society 
there is an appropriate education method and content. 
The recognition of this fundamental truth by the dic- 
tators has given them a decided advantage in the con- 
temporary struggle. It is therefore proposed that we 
frankly reject the idea of social and moral neutrality 
and direct the energies of organized education to the 
defense and strengthening of the democratic tradition 
and way of life. That there are problems and difficul- 
ties here, deriving from the respect for individual per- 
sonality cherished by democracy, is readily admitted. 
But such admission merely serves to support the basic 
argument. 

To those who would see in the dedication of the 
school to the teaching of democracy a denial of that 
freedom which is inherent in the concept of democ- 
racy, it may be countered that freedom itself is an 
achievement and thrives only under certain condi- 
tions. To those who would see in it an unfair and 
undesirable imposition of the viewpoint of the adult 
world upon the child, the point can be made that the 
ideas, values, outlooks, and practices of democracy are 
quite as much the product of man’s experience and 
creative genius as language and number, and quite 
as precious. To live by them is far more difficult than 
the conquest of the alphabet or the mastery of the 
multiplication table. 


Teaching Democracy in the Schools 


PART FROM QUESTIONS pertaining to the extension 
A of educational opportunity and the organization 
of advanced and special forms of training, all very im- 
portant, the school program designed to support the 
cause of American democracy today should be directed 
primarily toward the realization of two major sets of 
purposes: the one having to do with habits, disposi- 
tions, and loyalties to be developed; the other with 
knowledge and insights to be acquired. While no sharp 
line can be drawn between these two broad categories, 
the distinction is useful. 

The successful operation of any social system rests 
upon and tends to cultivate a certain mentality in its 
people. That a democratic society requires certain 
habits, dispositions, and loyalties in its citizens is 
clearly revealed in the strategy and tactics of both the 
Fascist and Communist movements. Wherever these 
organized movements appear they proceed at once to 
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the systematic destruction of certain mental traits on 
which democracy relies. It is argued here that the 
American public school, through the organization of its 
life, should proceed deliberately to foster and 
strengthen these traits—to incorporate into the be- 
havior of the rising generation the great pattern of 
democratic living. As a very minimum it should strive 
with all the resources at its disposal to develop in the 
individual a feeling of competence and adequacy; an 
allegiance to the central democratic principle of human 
equality, brotherhood, dignity, and worth; a loyalty 
to the democratic process of free discussion, criticism, 
and group decision; a mentality marked by fair- 
mindedness, integrity, and scientific spirit; a respect 
for and an appreciation of talent, training, and char- 
acter; a sense of the fundamental social obligation of 
labor, and an enlightened devotion to the common 
good. 

The development of democratic habits, dispositions, 
and loyalties, absolutely indispensable though this is, 
does not constitute the entire educational responsibil- 
ity. Knowledge is equally necessary. But it must be 
knowledge that is relevant to the purposes of democ- 
racy. The dictatorships, though propagating a vast 
amount of falsehood and conveying a distorted view 
of history, do transmit large bodies of knowledge to 
the young—knowledge that will produce obedient 
slaves of the state or the dictator. A democracy, on 
the other hand, should guarantee to the members of 
each new generation the knowledge that will set them 
free and make them masters of the state—knowledge 
that will enable them to safeguard and extend their 
freedom in the contemporary world. The selection of 
such knowledge from the inexhaustible stores avail- 
able, however, is a task of supreme difficulty. It is be- 
lieved here that the best approach to the problem is 
found in the organization of instruction with ref- 
erence to those major cultural patterns, ideas, and 
conflicts which are deeply involved in the present 
crisis. 

At the very least, this would mean that first of all 
the school would give an account of the nature and 
history of man with particular emphasis on the con- 
tent and fortunes of the great liberal and humane 
tradition developing through the ages and on the con- 
tributions of diverse races and peoples to our common 
culture. With this as a background it would instruct 
the coming generation in the story of democracy, the 
rise of industrial civilization, the present structure of 
American society, the conflicts and contradictions of 
the contemporary world, the social ideas, philosophies, 
and programs now in competition, the agencies and 
methods of propaganda current today, and the great 
organizations and movements tending to increase the 
power and make effective the will of the people. All of 
this should be done in the appropriate years of the 
public school. 
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Our Great Responsibility and Opportunity 


1 pa CROWNING responsibility of parents, teachers, 
and schools should be the development of a challeng- 
ing conception of the perspectives and potentialities of 
democracy in the United States today. Certainly the 
fulfillment of the early nineteenth century promise of 
American life requires of youth more than an informed 
and eritical understanding of past and present, an 
ability to detect propaganda and unmask hypocrisy, a 
passive acceptance of the Bill of Rights, an abstract 
acknowledgement of the brotherhood of man. It re- 
quires an active and creative attitude, a living and 
heroie spirit, a positive sense of social obligation, an 
eagerness to improve society, a faith in both the ends 
and means of democracy, above all a great and ennobl- 
ing goal toward which to strive. 

And this is also what youth requires. Particularly 
in an age of mounting frustrations and fading alle- 
giance like the present, do they ask for some course 
of action, some vision of better things through which 
their lives may be given direction and made signifi- 
eant. They despair, not when asked to face obstacles 
and endure hardships, but when condemned to a role 
of futility. This axiom has been recognized and acted 
upon by all great political and military leaders since 
the beginning of time. 

Those young men who followed Washington from 
the siege of Boston through the privations of Valley 
Forge to the final victory at Yorktown were scarcely 
moved by promises of ease and comfort. Clearly, like 
their spiritual brothers in all ages, they were moved 
by the vision of a better world. 

The supreme tragedy of our epoch perhaps is the 
fact that men of tyrannical temper and purpose have 
sueceeded in directing this noble disposition of youth 
to the overthrow of free institutions and the founding 
of regimes of violence and repression. With songs on 





their lips and exaltation in their hearts the young men 
and women of Italy and Germany have trampled on 
the “‘prostrate form of the Goddess of Liberty,’’ as 
Mussolini has put it. This they have done, firmly be- 
lieving themselves engaged in building a finer order 
of life. 

Many friends of democracy, viewing this terrifying 
and nauseating spectacle, have concluded that any ap- 
peal to youth is undesirable, that such an appeal is 
itself undemocratic and illiberal. These persons over- 
look the historic fact that democracy did not enter the 
world under the aegis of neutrality but through the 
militant assertion of a set of values. If these values are 
to continue to live amid the decay of inherited social 
arrangements and the clash of conflicting systems, they 
will again have to receive the enthusiastic support of 
youth and be applied effectively to the conditions of 
life. 

This means that the school should seek to enlist the 
energies and talents of the rising generation in the 
realization of a program dedicated to the purpose of 
conserving and reenforcing the great cultural pattern 
of democracy. It should outline in broad perspective 
a society which, guided by the democratic ideal and 
utilizing the resources of technology, would bring 
security and relative material abundance to all and at 
the same time strive to realize ever higher conceptions 
of justice and beauty. It*would address squarely to 
boys and girls, to young men and women, the challenge 
of reviving and achieving that vision of a good society 
—good for even the humblest citizen—which has been 
the possession of the American people throughout a 
good part of their history. All of this is a large order 
—a truly stupendous order. But this, and certainly 
nothing less than this, constitutes both the responsibil- 
ity and the opportunity which the present crisis of 
democracy presents to the educational forees of the 
Nation. 





HIS SIGNIFICANT ARTICLE is one of the chapters in the new book Schools 

for Democracy published this month by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. The book was prepared in cooperation with the 
National Education Association for the use of parents and teachers who 
are vitally concerned with the public schools of today. 
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Editorial 





the purposes of education in American democracy. 

We have emphasized, within this general sphere, 
education for civic responsibility. We have under- 
stood, with our intellects at least, that civic responsibil- 
ity must include responsibility for social understand- 
ing, social activity, and social justice. 

The time has come when the fruits of education 
are being put to supreme tests. Through conditions 
which developed in spite of the great will and desire 
of the peoples of the world for peace, we in the United 
States, a neutral country, are subjected to great men- 
tal insecurity, for none can foresee the future; emo- 
tional anguish, as we sense the world’s agony; and 
possibly drastic changes in domestic affairs. In such 
a time of testing, we feel confident that the people 
of the United States, through the education they 
have received in their homes, schools, churches, from 
the press, the radio, and other agencies for adult 
education, are prepared for whatever action may be 
necessary. 


Pres SOME YEARS we have been talking about 


UT ARE WE PREPARED for social understanding and 

for social justice, as well as for social action? In 
his radio address on September 3rd, President Roose- 
velt said: ‘‘It is of the utmost importance that the 
people of this country, with the best information in 
the world, think things through.’’ 

Upon the extent to which we are prepared to think 
things through, with the understanding that comes 
from both mind and heart and impels to action which 
accords with reason and justice, depends the extent 
to which we may be able to preserve and extend for 
ourselves and our children those values which a free 
people should hold most dear. Upon these same con- 
siderations depends also the extent to which we shall 
be able to contribute toward attaining the goal to 
which the President referred—‘‘ final peace which will 
eliminate, as far as it is possible to do so, the continued 
use of force between nations.”’ 


Nothing we can devise in the way of techniques 
for teaching civic responsibility in the schoolroom will 
count for very much now, in comparison with the 
example which our conduct, as individuals and as 
citizens, will afford our children. To the extent to 
which we as parents and teachers attempt to think 
things through, to bring to the surface the fundamen- 
tal issues in the great conflict, to view its causes in 
the light of history and the eternal principles of jus- 
tice, and to apply to the ordering of our domestic 
affairs those tests and judgments which it may seem 
easy to apply to foreign events—to that extent shall 


we be preparing children for citizenship in a free 
country. 


N PERIODS OF CRISES it must ever be recalled that 

the health, education, and welfare of children 
constitute the Nation’s most vital interest. Many of 
us remember the special safeguards for children that 
had to be provided in the last war, in this and other 
countries. Civilization ean afford no moratorium in 
its efforts to assure the health of children and the 
well-being of those whose fathers are drawn into mil- 
itary service or whose mothers become wage earners; 
to provide the young with opportunities for education 
which prepares both for living and for earning a 
living. 

Beginning now it will take vigilance to preserve 
the standards for the care, education, and protection 
of children which we have already attained. It will 
take courage to extend them, in this time of crisis, 
in the measure needed to insure the growth of chil- 
dren into citizens who can be depended upon to earry 
forward a civilization based upon the principles of 
freedom, understanding, justice, and effective dis- 
charge of civic responsibilities. And it will take pro- 
found faith in the purposes and the justice of God 
and the dignity and worth of man to provide a founda- 
tion for all our thought and action. . 

—KATHARINE F. LENROOT 
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Ugly Ducklings Into Swans 


MARION L. FAEGRE 


phone... ‘‘ Hello, Mary? This is Ben. Doing any- 
thing Saturday night?’’ 

In his nervous haste and inexperience Ben doesn’t 
realize how maddening this approach is to Mary. She 
is almost tempted to say, yes, she is—only she really 
wants to go out with Ben! 

Of course Mary forgives the crudity of Ben’s invita- 
tion. But, oh, she thinks, if only he were as smooth as 
that drug store clerk! He’d never be at a loss as to 
how to make a girl feel she was conferring a favor on 
him! 

Boys and girls, as they grow out of childhood, long 
to be easy and poised, to know the right thing, and 
how to do and say it. Adolescence is known as ‘‘the 
awkward age.’’ But need it be? We used thought- 
lessly to assume that the gawky, uneven behavior of the 
teen age boy or girl was the result of uncoordinated 
movements, of poor motor ability. But anatomists and 
psychologists, studying the growing youth attentively, 
now point out that he is not losing ground in this re- 
spect while growth is rapid, but that his behavior is 
undoubtedly due to embarrassment and self-conscious- 
ness in new social situations. 

This being so, we have every reason to believe that 
with good training boys and girls might stand out al- 
most as conspicuously for poise and ability to handle 
situations as they are now supposed to stand out for 
loutishness. School courses in manners, given all over 
the country at the present time, give evidence of the 
belief of educators that young people need some help, 
some practical experience; and also, by their popular- 
ity, give evidence of the relief with which adolescents 
hail these efforts to give them polish. 

But is the school going to have to take over, alto- 
gether, another of the prerogatives of the home? Why 
can’t families give their children natural experience 
in making introductions, in procedures at a dinner 
party, on the train, at the theatre, in automobiles? 

I, for one, don’t believe that parents want to dele- 
gate to the school that training in manners, courtesy, 
and kindness that is so closely associated with the mak- 
ing of delightful personalities. Isn’t it only that 
parents are unaware of the fact that in present-day life 
fewer opportunities exist for giving children this 
everyday experience? For one thing, we entertain less 
at home, so boys and girls have less practice in meeting 
and talking with people of various ages. A boy whose 


¥ MARY there?’’ Ben’s eager voice booms over the 
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mother is a busy elub woman, whose social contacts 
are made mostly outside her home, and whose husband 
entertains at his club, can hardly be blamed for not 
remembering to rise when a woman comes into the 
room, for he has had such rare opportunities to pra. 
tice. His mother comes into a room only to hasten out 
again! A family which habitually eats in the breakfast 
nook surely can’t be much surprised to find Junior 
awkwardly buttering his bread with his steak knife, on 
the Sunday when they have important guests. He 
hasn’t seen a bread and butter plate, or butter 
spreader, for ages—there’s not room for them in the 
crowded nook. 

‘*But, after all, these little social graces are unim- 
portant,’’ protests someone. ‘‘It’s the kindness and 
thoughtfulness underneath that really count.’’ 

That is only partly true. Of course we want gentle. 
ness and courtesy to be ingrained in our children, not 
shabbily veneered on—so that the glittery surface 
cracks at the slightest change in temperature or cir. 
cumstance. But tell me this. How can a youngster be 
thoughtful of others, how can he give any attention to 
their wants, when he’s painfully conscious of his own 
failures and ignorance? 


HE TEEN AGE YEARS are a time when the adolescent’s 

heart is set, as it should be, on making good with his 
own group and being acceptable to the opposite sex. 
In order to feel comfortable he must know the rules. 
And where should he be better able to learn them than 
in his own home, where his parents are providing a 
background they want him to measure up to? Of 
course there will be many ways in which the school 
may add to his knowledge, but I still believe the home 
is losing out if it doesn’t provide interesting ways of 
helping children to feel competent under many differ- 
ent kinds of social situations. 

**T was so embarrassed when Polly left Mr. Brant 
standing on the porch the other night.’’ Yes, but 
Polly’s learning to answer the door has been done 
chiefly in connection with paying the paper-boy, who 
always refuses to come in! If you have infrequent 
callers, why not forestall such a happening by playing 
a game of ‘‘Lady come a-calling’’ when the children 
are little, praising them for the way they remember 
all the little comforting kindnesses, such as removing 
galoshes, or bringing a glass of water on a hot day. 

Children should certainly be both seen and heard 
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when their parents entertain. Not long enough to be 
pests, but long enough for them to learn how to meet 
older people easily, and listen a bit to their conversa- 
tion. ‘‘I feel so dumb when I’m around older people,’’ 
complained one boy, of an age when his comments, had 
he not been too shy to produce them, would have con- 
tributed to the guests’ enjoyment. But he had too 
seldom had any practice in carrying on talk with 
adults, other than his parents, to be able to utter a 
word. 

The fourteen and fifteen-year-olds, who from now on 
are going to put off in their own boats mainly, without 
mama’s or papa’s supervision, need some training in 
handling the oars. Who wouldn’t feel strange, enter- 
ing a big restaurant for the first time with a girl? But 
if Ted has met mother for lunch (after trips to the 
dentist, say), and she has carefully maneuvered 
things so as to give him a chance to read the menu, and 
do the ordering, to tip the waiter, and help her out 
without getting all tangled up in the revolving door, 
he’s going to feel like a man of the world when, later 
on. he takes Nora to the same place for a sandwich. 


EARNING how to behave on a train is something many 
L a young person has few chances to try out until 
he’s fairly well grown up, these days. But sooner or 
later he’s going to want to know what to do while the 
porter makes his bed, that the dressing-room will be 
locked while the train’s in a station, how to time his 
arrival in the dining-car so as to miss the crowd. 

Girls on the whole care somewhat more about little 
formalities than boys, and boys, realizing this, some- 
times have a sneaking longing to learn the graceful 
ways that will win them a certain girl’s notice. A boy 
who escorts a girl into 
an automobile as if she 
were a fragile bit of 
glass, who knows just 
when to step back as 
the theatre usher starts 
down the aisle, who 
can manage to let a girl 
go first, while _ still 
getting a heavy door 
open ahead of her— 
such a lad makes a girl 
feel that maybe it was 
worth while, after all, 
to spend all that time 
over her hair. 
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On the other hand, the boy who waits until the day 
before a fairly important party to make a date for it 
needn’t be a mite surprised if his rather special girl 
friend hasn’t waited for his invitation. An event that 
is casual to a boy, who has only to put on a clean shirt 
and shine his shoes, is a subject for a good deal more 
thought to a girl—and she should have the fun of 
making the most of it. 


AMILIES who have only boys, or only girls, need to 
one a little special attention to teaching their young 
people the ways of the opposite sex, little things that 
would be absorbed in the natural course of events if 
brothers and sisters were around to speak frankly. 
Thus, every mother of boys should early give her sons 
the facts about menstruation, if for no other reason 
than to save embarrassment at some future time, when 
he persists in saying he can’t see any reason for a girl’s 
sudden refusal to do something she said she would. 
The mother of a girl who has no brother to talk things 
over with should see to it that her daughter doesn’t 
expect, among other things, to have too much spent on 
her. Many a girl thoughtlessly says, ‘‘Let’s go here, 
or do this,’’ because she is uninformed about the cost 
of various places. As one young man said, ‘‘ Nothing 
makes me madder than to order a high-priced dinner— 
and then have a girl not eat it!’’ 

‘*But I’m not up to date on what I should teach my 
children,’’ is one mother’s plea. No excuse! If you 
want freshening up, there are good books galore. But 
don’t depend on the reading of books alone to turn 
your ugly ducklings into swans of graceful elegance. 
Quite as much as youngsters need information about 
what to do, they need experience and practice in the 
doing. And that is 
something you can give 
them, if you improve 
each shining oppor- 
tunity: when you’re 
downtown with them, 
when you take an auto 
trip, when you go to a 
neighborhood movie— 
and most of all, when 
guests come into the 
home. But remember to 
give helpful instrue- 
tions be forehand, 
rather than tart criti- 
cism afterward! 
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WiuiaM F. Russett—lIf we believe only in the sticks 
and stones, in mud and bricks, democracy is dead; 
democracy is doomed. It is plain in viewing the 
whole world situation as we see it at the moment 
that we are in a conflict between idealism in some 
form and materialism, that materialism is going 
one way, that idealism is going the other. If we 
view our present scene not in relation to other 
countries in the world today but in its historical 
development you see precisely the same thing. You 
see that it was out of a rebirth of belief in the world 
of the idea, in the world of the spirit, that this 
form of government and this plan of social life 
which considers all men brothers and which has 
respect for the individual—it was from this spiritual 
idealistic concept that all that we have and all that 
we hold dear flows. 


Hon. Lorp Eustace Percy—We hear much of the dis- 


illusionment of youth today in the democracies. 
In so far as that is true, with what are they disillu- 
sioned? Not with the failure of ideals which they 
have personally decided to work for, but with the 
failure of programs which their leaders have invited 
them to vote for. Men who have chosen to work for 
the thing they love will not be disillusioned if they 
find that its attainment requires the devotion of a 
lifetime, not the enthusiasm of an election or two. 
And the supreme task of education is to enable men 
to find for themselves a thing to love, and to write 
that, when necessary, into the programs of their 
governments. If we are not doing this, we are living 
on our spiritual capital, on the ever fainter echoes 
of the moral language in which our fathers spoke 
of polities. 


Ernest O. Hottanp—We know there are imperfec- 
tions in the social and economic structure of Amer- 
ica, but the great majority of us believe that a soci- 
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ety encouraging private initiative and control by a 
free citizenship is the best to be found in the world, 
Our colleges and universities must send out into 
society, into all the various vocations and profes. 
sions of life, an increasing number of level-headed 
sensible men and women who treasure the ideals of 
a republican form of government and who will aid 
in strengthening the social sense of our people so 
that civilization and progress—not revolution and 
chaos—will follow. And here is our challenge to- 
day: To develop a program for our colleges and 
universities that will enable us to instill in our stu- 
dents an intelligent appreciation of their oppor. 
tunities and obligations as members of a democracy. 


Atva Myrpat—In Sweden the good results are at 


least as much due to the teachers as to the curricu- 
lum, to their tradition of learning, their respect 
for books, and, not least significant, to their secure 
position, their civil service life tenure, their high 
social status, their importance in municipal affairs 
—all giving them an influence that ill-paid and ill- 
esteemed (and for local pressure softening) teach- 
ers could never have, even giving them a possibility 
and a habit of free discussion and independent atti- 
tudes. Respect for education cannot be born out of 
contempt for the teachers (without respect for the 
teachers). Most directly responsible for the stretch- 
ing of the educational process must be the continua- 
tion school, compulsory to a minimum of 360 hours 
for everyone who does not receive higher schooling. 
Giving this extension education to the young peo- 
ple already out in practical life, is a means of defi- 
nitely marking that education does not end with 
the school. 


Joun W. StupEBAKER—More and more the school is 


becoming a place where democracy is practiced. 
There are problems on the child level which chil- 
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dren can solve by the democratic process. An ever 
inereasing measure of student self-government in 
schools is training for more genuine and effective 
participation in government after school. School 
administrators are recognizing too that the demo- 
eratic method of school administration not only 
produces better results in the management of the 
schools, but serves to stimulate democratic pro- 
cedures in the relationship between the teachers 
and their pupils. The old adage, ‘‘We learn to do 
by doing,’’ is nowhere more applicable than in a 
democratic society. 


Mitprep H. McAree—To the man on the street Amer- 


ican colleges and universities frequently have little 
significance as truth-seekers. They fulfil a very dif- 
ferent and unscholarly function which might be 
called the socializing of American youth. This fune- 
tion is scorned by many critics of the American 
educational system but I want to speak in its de- 
fense. The American college, the American uni- 
versity, is itself a symbol of democracy. It offers 
enrichment of life to rich and poor, to each accord- 
ing to his capacity. It fails when it demeans the 
dignity of labor, when it lures people ill-adapted 
for the life of the scholar out of the work of trade 
or industry, when it over-glorifies ‘‘ white-collar’’ 
jobs. It fails if it takes youth away from a sense of 
civic responsibility. It is a boon to democracy when 
it achieves its great objectives of disseminating 
truth and preparing young men and women for 
the freedom which comes with an insight into truth. 


Frank P. GranHAM—A sense of responsibility for the 


continuous development of the whole personality of 
the child and a sense of responsibility for prepar- 
ing and stimulating youth 
to take an intelligent part 


responsibility and profession at every turn of the 
day’s work. In the presence of children, figures of 
unemployment and low purchasing power cease to 
be for teachers cold statistics on a page but rather 
become warm flesh and blood before their eyes. Edu- 
cation for democracy becomes of real concern to 
the teacher as her schoolroom of children becomes to 
her, a nation of children, millions of whom come to 
their teachers every morning from families which 
are ‘‘ill-housed, ill-clothed, and ill-fed.’’ 


G. T. Hanxrin—To me the vital question is, ‘‘Can we 


be certain that instruction in Citizenship will not 
produce ‘conditioned’ human beings, men and 
women like those in Huxley’s Brave New World, 
subservient, spineless, soulless, imitations of the 
real civilized man as we envisage him.’’ Clearly 
the teacher will have to teach freely and danger- 
ously. He will have to handle controversial topics. 
We are all agreed that mere exhortation has little 
effect. We have learned, also, from the psycholo- 
gists something of the limitations of ‘‘transfer.’’ 
We know that a study of Athenian politics of 400 
B.c. does not help much in the formation of clear 
unbiased judgment on the polities of today. I don’t 
want to turn boys and girls into ardent politicians 
before their time, to strengthen youthful prejudices, 
or to encourage immature judgments based on in- 
complete knowledge. But I do want to form certain 
habits of thought at school. I don’t believe in the 
efficiency of the old ‘‘fortifying curriculum,’’ Latin 
and Greek and Mathematics, applied indiscrimin- 
ately. I don’t blindly believe either in some of the 
new education, described by unkind critics as ‘‘intel- 
lectual free wheeling.’’ 


JOHN Murray — Imagination 





in the life of the commu- 
nity, the state, and the Na- 
tion, makes everything that 
would tend to degrade the 
life, warp the personality 
or hinder the wholesome 
development of the child a 
matter of concern to those 
who administer and those 
who teach. Contagious dis- 
eases, undernourishment, 
congested sunless homes, 
and depressing social en- 
vironments of poverty and 
despair, force themselves 
upon the attention of teach- 
ers and impinge upon their 


Democracy is government by the people in 
the interest of all the people with guarantee 
of civil and religious liberty to every citizen. 
There can be no democracy without that guar- 
antee. Democracy is not government by the 
mob. Democracy is not even government 
by a majority, unless that majority respects 
the general welfare and puts it before indi- 
vidual or group interests, and unless that ma- 
jority maintains undiminished the fundamental 
guarantee of civil and religious liberty. There- 
fore, it is imperative that each individual in a 
democracy be educated to participate in 
carrying it forward, to take up his duty as a 
citizen and neither to shirk it nor to turn aside 
from it in bitterness, in dissatisfaction, or in 
antagonism. 


—NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
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is the key of initiative and 
initiative is life. The busi- 
ness of education is to 
awaken and enrich imagi- 
nation. All boys have it, in 
one form or in several. 
Some have the scientific 
imagination : they have pre- 
sentiments about causes and 
effects, a prophetic sense of 
how a thing will work. 
Some boys’ imagination is 
in their fingers: they make 
and unmake things: they 
have a sense of material, of 
texture, of what can be 
done with wood, or metal, 
or leather, or even mud. 
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Some boys’ imagination is in hands and feet, in 
museles and nerve: they have a sense of force, poise, 
movement, pace, distance,—the most exact intui- 
tions of what the body can be made to do, and 
to do beautifully. They are artists of bodily move- 
ment, in limbs of precision. It is for a school to 
east about in the nature of a boy for the roots of 
imagination. 


Morse A. Cartwright—I prophesy that once the 


principle of lifelong learning is accepted by the 
professional educators, debate among them on the 
content of education at various levels will recede in 
importance. The question will cease to be so much 
what shall we teach, but how well can we teach. A 
curriculum spread out over a lifetime leaves plenti- 
ful opportunity for qualitative as contrasted with 
quantitative effort. The always dubious practice of 
treating children’s minds like vacuum tins and 
loading them with factual knowledge will come to 
an end. And, who knows, perhaps children’s minds 
—unjammed with inessential and soon-to-be-forgot- 
ten facts—eventually may be trained to think! We 
should not minimize the possible retroactive effects 
of adult education upon regularized schooling at 
the elementary, secondary, or even at the collegiate 
level. Salvation for the educational profession may 
well lie in thinking in such directions. 


Hon. T. V. Smrrpa—Demagogue we all know as the 


metaphysical personage who mistakes the empty 
echo of his own candencies for the very heart beats 
of humanity. How his eandencies do rise and fall 
as on the stump he promises to every man regard- 
less, forty acres and a mule, or $200 for nothing 
save being old and alive. We know him too as in 
education proper he gives students merely what 
they want, assuring that human nature is good and 
that every ignoramus knows as much about what he 
wants as does the most self-masterful man among 
us. Demagogue assures to the slumbering Macbeth 
in every humblest citizen that Glamis he is, Cawdor 
he is, and king he shall be—all this without any 
price of self-mastery on his part, save only the minor 
matter of murder. I say no more of Demagogue, 
for if he escapes your eye, your ear will catch him 








up on close identity. But this I add: Hate him and 
less hateful things will escape your ire; hate him 
and you purge peacefully from democracy the hate- 
ful things he stands for. 


Kar_ W. BigELOw—It is not to be supposed, of course, 


that the creation of democratic citizens is a task for 
education alone. The schools obtain their oppor. 
tunity to influence the formation of character only 
after temperament has been largely determined by 
genetic factors and by the enormously potent forces 
of early environment. Any original capacity of the 
individual to respond to social situations in certain 
ways has already been weakened or destroyed; a 
tendency to respond in alternative fashions has 
simultaneously been strengthened or fixed. The 
child is already, when he enters school, more or less 
self-confident or fearful, trusting or suspicious, rea- 
sonable or confused and arrogant. How far educa- 
tion may hope to succeed in modifying such traits 
cannot, in the present state of our knowledge, be 
exactly determined ; but at least we have no reason 
to suppose that modification is quite impossible. 
Certainly the attempt to strengthen democratic 
characteristics through education should and must 
be made. 


CHarLes A. Bearp—It will not do for us, as Car- 


lyle warned America long ago, to sit idly caucus- 
ing and ballot-boxing upon the graves of our an- 
cestors, saying ‘‘It is well, it is well.’’ Rather it is 
for us to look with clear eyes upon the welter be- 
fore us, to curb our hates and passions, to forget 
our trivial slogans and party distempers, to clarify 
and purify our hearts and minds, to discover or 
invent, by concerted effort, the best means for cop- 
ing now with the central issues raised amid in- 
dubitable facts. It is for us to find the common 
denominators of faith, interest, and action necessary 
to success in applying the conclusions of our earnest 
searching, and, equipped with all the strong instru- 
ments of civilization, march upon the goal we have 
set before us, remembering that those who labor 
thoughtfully in this undertaking labor under the 
eye of eternity in a cause worthy of the greatest 
talents and the noblest wisdom. 





HESE quotations are culled from the addresses presented at the Congress on 

Education for Democracy which was held recently at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. The first installment appeared in the August-September issue. 
This installment completes the presentation. 
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A Poll of Parent Opinion 


PAUL R. MORT AND F. G. CORNELL 


many practices in education exist simply be- 

cause of tradition. The school is by nature a 
conservative institution. But teachers and other pro- 
fessional educators alone cannot be held responsible 
for the many archaic educational ideas and practices 
which still prevail. Often it is the lay members of the 
community who are responsible for retaining formal- 
ism and academic niceties in the school program; and 
popular demand is probably as great a retarding in- 
fluence as is the lack of progressiveness on the part of 
the professional staff. 

Just what does the public demand of the publicly 
supported school? What is the popular attitude to- 
ward newer ideas in education? A recent survey has 
undertaken to answer these questions, using the fa- 
miliar method of distributing a questionnaire. Some 
five thousand citizens contributed to the results here 
set down. From these results it is possible to sketch 
some interesting comparisons between what parents 
think and what teachers think. 

Let us consider first a few specific matters of admin- 


M = PARENTS and teachers recognize that 
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istrative policy: Parents and teachers agree that pub- 
lic school teachers should be recruited from among the 
most capable people in the country, though at the 
same time it is felt that preference should be given 
home-town teachers. It is also believed that teachers 
should enjoy the same social and economic status as 
do members of other professions. A great majority of 
citizens recognize the need for Federal participation 
in the financial support of public education. No out- 
standing majority of respondents express sentiments 
favoring an increase of men teachers in public schools, 
or a single salary schedule which would pay elemen- 
tary and highschool teachers the same salary for like 
training and service. 

A large majority, that is, 83 percent of parents and 
90 percent of teachers, record their conviction that 
since things are constantly changing in the economic 
and social world the schools must also modify their 
programs to keep up with changes in problems of liv- 
ing. Parents and teachers agree that education should 
not be fixed, that progress cannot be expected in school 
practices apart from experimentation, and that there 
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is as much need for research in education as there is 
in the world of business and industry. Many of the 
social and economic ills of America, it is thought by 
87 percent of both parents and teachers, may be solved 
by providing more and better education. 

With respect to the general subject of flexibility and 
change in the school program there are some fine 
points upon which both parents and teachers definitely 
split among themselves. Most of us, 86 percent of par- 
ents and 92 percent of teachers, believe that our edu- 
cational system should seek to improve society, that 
we should not be satisfied merely with continuing so- 
cial and economic conditions as they exist today. 
About half of us, 35 percent of parents and 63 percent 
of teachers, balk at the notion of educating for a bet- 
ter society if it must be at the expense of the much 
older objective of consolidating and passing on the 
cultural gains achieved in the past. Moreover, a num- 
ber are a bit uncertain when it comes to the question 
of just how this change is to take place. There is 
about an even split between those who accept new 
ideas now emerging in the schools and those who, 
though recognizing the need for change, feel that new 
ideas in education are all right in theory, but not in 
practice. Interestingly enough, when the question of 
change is related to possible costs involved, a great 
number of patrons and teachers qualify their enthus- 
iasm for educational progress. 

Parents lose some of their enthusiasm for experi- 
mentation in schools when attention is called to the 
possibility of its interfering in any way with the 
‘‘regular school program.’’ On the whole, however, 
teachers stay by their conviction. Experience through 
the depression has shown that the public is inclined 
to consider some school activities essential and others 
not essential. The former activities make up the ‘‘reg- 
ular program.’’ They include such subjects as read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, mathematics, and biology. Ex- 
tracurricular activities, clubs, and instruction in art 
and music, as ‘‘fads and frills,’’ have suffered during 
periods of retrenchment. Similarly, recent supple- 
mentary services such as the testing program, the su- 
pervisory program, guidance, the visiting teachers 
program or the research department of the school, are 
often considered first among items of expenditure 
which are to be eliminated. 

Teachers, for the most part, have 
come to realize that it is possible to 
introduce new types of instruc- 
tional aids, or to engage in new 
types of elass activities involving 
dramatizations, excursions, and 
similar activities without sacrific- 
ing the older objectives of educa- 
tion which we all have been ac- 
customed to revere. The difference 
of opinion between parents and 


school. 
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Fa are polls and polls. The 
American public participates 
in many and diverse polls. This 
one, however, is a poll with a 
difference. It merits the attention 
of all readers who believe that 
parents and teachers together 
are responsible for formulating 


and promoting the aims and 
ideals of the American public 





teachers here is probably due, in part, to the advan. 
tage which teachers have in knowing just how the 
introduction of experimental techniques may or may 
not disrupt the educational program. Well they know 
that many of the most valuable experiences they have 
been able to bring into the lives of boys and girls have 
come through the handling of spontaneous situations, 


Shibboleths in American Education 


T IS A VERY COMMON practice for the individual to 
I accept a viewpoint, only to reject it as soon as it be- 
comes associated with some concept or label which, 
justifiably or otherwise, he has come to dislike. He 
may reject it later when he finds that the policy con. 
flicts with personal loyalties and prejudices, or with 
patterns of thought which are dear to him. Tactfyl 
administrators see ‘‘Don’t touch’’ written after a 
good many subjects they might like to discuss with the 
public. Yet in most of our communities seemingly 
deep-rooted elements of our cultural beliefs are not as 
permanent as might be supposed. Our poll of opinion, 
for example, shows that giving information about 
Communism in our schools is not the forbidden pro- 
cedure that many of us take it to be. For example, 69 
percent of parents and 90 percent of teachers do not 
feel that the danger of Communism is so great that 
children should not be given any information regard- 
ing Russia. Parents and teachers do not, as a whole, 
believe that a winning football team is more beneficial 
to a community than a good curriculum, hearsay to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Moreover, they feel 
that children should be taught the facts regarding the 
affairs of the United States, though it involve dragging 
political skeletons from the closet and imparting 
knowledge about some of our rather unfortunate ex- 
periences in the past. 

Steering clear of the ‘‘radical’’ seems desirable to 
many of those questioned. Just what a ‘‘radical” 
view is, in the judgment of teachers or typical par- 
ents, is not known. But we are definitely inconsistent 
when, on one hand, we accept the notion of permitting 
points of view to be presented to school children, while, 
on the other, we believe that speakers with ‘‘radical”’ 
views should not be permitted to speak in our high- 
school auditoriums. Presumably, if 
‘*radical’’ is taken to mean, as it 
often is, merely an extreme depar- 
ture from the accepted point of 
view, such speakers would not neces 
sarily be unacceptable in all cases. 

The age-old conflict between sci- 
ence and theology illustrates an- 
other matter which many of ws 
have not reconciled in our thinking. 
Thus we find that approximately 
two thirds of the parents and half 
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of the teachers believe it is contrary to American 
jdeals to teach evolution. 

The enthusiasm of parents and teachers for school 
progress of a type which will open up to young people 
the truths of life is somewhat dampened when old ta- 
poos are brought into the picture. One of these is the 
question of sex. No question was raised in our poll as 
to whether or not it is possible to provide better sex 
training in the home or in the school; but a slight 
majority of parents and teachers, 56 percent and 54 
percent, respectively, believe that the proper place for 
sex instruction is in the home, not in the school. 

As to the whole matter of treating debatable ques- 
tions in school, a slight majority of parents feel that 
teachers should present to their pupils that point of 
view most nearly in accord with the opinion prevailing 
in the community, while a bare majority of the teach- 
ers thought this should not be the basis for deciding 
the subject matter of class discussion. 


A Broader Curriculum 


N THE OLD SCHOOL, and in many schools today, the 
I nature of the instructional program in the class- 
room is determined largely by the textbook or the tra- 
ditional content of the subjects offered. Many people 
still believe that the mastery of well-organized subject 
matter should be an end in itself, that somehow if 
children can be urged through the often tedious proc- 
ess of learning great masses of unrelated facts, they 
will emerge with minds well trained for the tasks of 
life. In our better schools, however, there has been an 
abandonment of those decadent theories of learning 
which held that the study of subject matter trained 
the mind and justified the practice of putting children 
through an inflexible program of formal instruction 
to improve their learning powers. These concepts 
have given way to a philosophy which emphasizes the 
importance of providing children with many genu- 
inely lifelike situations in which to experience first- 
hand, typical, worthwhile problems. The need for well- 
assimilated knowledge and well-formed habits is not 
disregarded. Rather, these things are looked upon as 
necessary tools, the primary purpose being to educate 
children for satisfactory adjustment to living situa- 
tions. 

Do parents and teachers support this newer ap- 
proach to the curriculum? In many respects the an- 
swer is yes; in others, no. Unanimously it is felt that 
the ability to learn facts is of no importance unless 
the ability to apply facts is also acquired. Nearly all 
agree that the school is not to be judged in terms of 
the amount of subject matter the pupils have learned. 
Over two thirds of parents and teachers believe that 
textbook learning should give way to increased learn- 
ing through experience and that reading instruction 
in all grades should consist of more reading for re- 
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search, appreciation, and recreation, and less reading 
by recitation from the textbook. 

As a whole, opinion favors enriching the curriculum 
with experiences and activities of the type less formal 
and less routine than the drills and memory exercises 
which too often are thought to be the chief content of 
the educational program. It is believed that social 
studies in our schools, instead of being limited to the 
traditional forms of geography, history, and civics, 
should emphasize contemporary problems. Commu- 
nity life itself should be the source of many of the 
problems treated in regular school work, and pupils 
and teachers should be free to seek and discuss all 
available facts on controversial issues. 

But there are many reservations, as indicated by 
answers to other questions. When asked specifically 
whether they believed that all the arithmetic needed 
in adult life could be learned in half the time now 
devoted to this subject in our schools, three fourths 
of the parents and one half of the teachers said no. 
As a matter of fact, most parents and teachers feel 
that changes in education should be made only on con- 
dition that the ‘‘ basic fundamentals’’ of the solid sub- 
jects are to be retained. About three fourths of our 
people do not want education made too easy. 

Strangely enough, most parents and a bare majority 
of teachers justify mathematics instruction because it 
is thought to serve as a means of training the mind; 
yet half of our parents definitely feel that children 


are required to learn too many things that are of no 
value to them. 


Individual Needs of Children 


O= SIGNIFICANT movement in American public 
education has been in the direction of compensat- 
ing for the drab impersonalness of mass education 
which our American ideals of free public education 
have produced. The better schools are now centering 
the efforts of specially trained psychologists, super- 
visors, and administrators upon the individual needs 
of children themselves. 

Masses of scientific reports accumulated during the 
past quarter-century show us that no two school chil- 
dren are alike, in intellectual qualities, in interests, 
in aspirations, in ideals, in social qualities, or in home 
background. It is becoming recognized that every lit- 
tle incident in the life of a child produces directly 
some change in his personality. Whether Johnny’s 
school experience is good, bad, or indifferent, we rea- 
lize that at the time of the dismissal bell of any single 
day he is not the Johnny he was when he arrived in the 
morning. Perhaps the change has been for the better, 
perhaps for the worse. Too seldom are we sure. 

Parents and teachers agree, for the most part that 
schools should not expect all children to reach the 
same standards of achievement, and that changes in 
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school organization and administration should never 
be made unless they improve opportunities for boys 
and girls themselves. A majority readily endorse the 
proposal that instruction and classroom activities of 
all sorts be adapted to the individual aptitudes of each 
child. In doing so, most of us recognize that success 
in learning is greatest when learning results from the 
incentives and interests of children themselves. We 
believe, for the most part, that each child should ex- 
perience success more frequently than failure, and we 
express some dissatisfaction with our present system 
of school marks when we agree that competition among 
pupils for marks is not fair to pupils who are natu- 
rally slow. 

Here, as in other phases of educational policy, there 
is by no means perfect accord. In the matter of mark- 
ing and promoting children, neither parents nor 
teachers feel ready to do away completely with uni- 
form standards of attainment. Most parents and teach- 
ers believe that children should repeat work when 
tests reveal that they have not attained mastery of 
minimum essentials in their work. We are somewhat 
disturbed by the possibilities of too much freedom as 
a result of relaxed standards, for we believe that chil- 
dren have as much need for practicing restraint as for 
exercising freedom. Actually, about two thirds of the 
parents’ group contend that changing the school pro- 
gram to suit the interest of individual pupils will re- 
sult in aimless activity and waste of time. 

In many respects teacher reactions differ from par- 
ent reactions to questions in this area. A substantial 
majority of teachers, but a bare majority of parents, 
feel that each child is different from every other child, 
and that therefore, each should be treated as an in- 
dividual in the school. Teachers are somewhat more 
liberal in their attitude toward setting individual 
standards for childre1. On the other hand, parents 
are about equally divided on the question of whether 
or not under any circumstances physical punishment 
or seolding is a satisfactory corrective for pupil mis- 
behavior. A suprisingly small percentage of teachers 
expressed a willingness to condemn these methods. 


A Challenge for the Parent and the Teacher 


HE PUBLIC OPINION expressed here is neither sea- 
y yaw nor enlightened opinion. It represents what 
parents and teachers think when they are not subject- 
ing their ideas to critical appraisal. It is the sort of 
opinion that is expressed in the supposedly inconse- 
quential chat of the family circle or the teachers’ 
lounge. Therefore it is the sort of opinion on which 
day-by-day action is based. And therefore, also, it is 
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significant. These expressions of sentiment tell us that 
parents as a group and teachers as a group, while 
hopefully in agreement on certain broad issues, have 
divergent beliefs and opinions on many points on 
which it would be helpful for them to understand each 
other better. Opportunities should be provided for 
them to build toward a common point of view, a more 
unified response to the needs of the child. 

Progress in public education requires continuous 
reconsideration of our aims and purposes. Publie edu- 
cation in America is a cooperative enterprise. 

For parent and teacher a choice must be made be- 
tween the following: 

The kind of education of a generation ago was good 
enough for adults of today. It is good enough for the 
next generation. Professional people, teachers and ad- 
ministrators, have added many new ideas to education 
that we managed to get along without in years gone by, 
It is the responsibility of these professional people to 
eonduct educational affairs, but as voters and as 
citizens in a democratic form of government, we re- 
serve the right through our boards of education to ex- 
press opposition to newer practices which do not meet 
with our approval. 

Circumstances existing a generation ago no longer 
exist today. There is no evidence to support the view 
that a very different type of school twenty-five years 
ago might not have produced a much better America 
to live in today. The human affairs of civilization are 
certainly as important as the material affairs to which 
we devote so much attention. It is the duty of the 
public to acquire some understanding of innovations 
in school practices before judgment is passed upon 
them. In a democracy, the public has an opportunity 
of indirectly controlling public educational policy, a 
right denied citizens of many other countries today. 
To fulfill their responsibilities, laymen enjoying this 
opportunity should avail themselves of all opportuni- 
ties to assist and encourage the professional people, 
whom we employ, in carrying out their part, and to 
enable them to understand fully the true nature of 
public opinion. 

To the professional staff, the challenge involves the 
continuous justification of school practices in terms of 
the lives of boys and girls, and the development of 
means of adequately submitting to the public just 
what is being attempted and its justification in fact 
and theory. For the parent and citizen the challenge 
demands essentially that more thought be given to 
the many aspects of public education in order that the 
influence of public sentiment upon the school system 
may be free, as far as possible, from conjecture and 
prejudice. 
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When Your Child Feels Inferior 


AFTON SMITH 


eatchword to explain too many of our ills. Never- 

theless, each one of us probably has some feeling 
of inferiority at some time in life. One writer says, 
‘“‘Tt is just one of those disagreeable feelings which 
every human being experiences more or less.’’ 

When the feeling is experienced frequently and 
in a strong and disturbing degree, it takes on the 
nature of a complex. We may feel inferior so fre- 
quently that it becomes one of our characteristic traits, 
just as a cheerful nature, or a quick temper, or good 
self-control becomes known as a characteristic trait. 

Childhood seems to be a particularly favorable 
period for the growth of feelings of inferiority. But it 
is also a favorable period for growth in self-reliance, 
efficiency, and happiness. It would be possible to 
prevent much of the unhappiness of each generation 
if we could rear all children under conditions which 
favor self-reliance and discourage feelings of infe- 
riority. 


Tes TERM INFERIORITY is misused as a 


VERY GENERAL SOURCE of inferiority seems to lie 
A in physical defects. Defective eyes and the wear- 
ing of glasses interfere with normal play activities, 
particularly of the vigorous school-age child. Being 
much smaller than others of the same age interferes 
with competition in games and sports. A heart condi- 
tion or a condition due to malnutrition, or any physi- 
eal deformity which sets the child apart from his 
group, may embitter him to the point where he be- 
comes a serious behavior problem. On the other hand, 
he may experience only a mild feeling of inferiority 
which he displaces with other interests, as in books, 
nature collections, or other hobbies. His behavior de- 
pends on his native temperament plus the attitude of 
the adults who care for him. The understanding parent 
will help in cases of physical disability by encouraging 
the child to do his best rather than by showing him too 
much pity and offering too many excuses for his 
failures. 

Greater harm is done by the attitude of people 
toward a child’s defects than is done by the defects 
themselves. In the best schools for physically handi- 
capped children the teachers in charge seem not to 
notice that the children are different from normal 
children. They let the children do everything for them- 
selves that they possibly can do. They dress themselves 
after their medical treatments, even when able to use 
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only one hand. They push their own wheel chairs and 
open doors for themselves. They are taught to expect 
no special consideration for their handicaps because it 
is believed they will be happier if they learn to be self- 
reliant. The teachers help these children to feel that 
their best work is no more and no less important than 
that of other children. 


HILDREN MAY FEEL INFERIOR because of imagined 
defects. If they are coddled and warned too often 
of illness or danger, they may imagine themselves to 
be frail and unable to enter into the play of their com- 
panions. As children approach adolescence they often 
believe themselves to be so homely that everybody 
takes notice of them. In such cases we do not relieve 
their embarrassment when we say to our friends, 
‘‘Have you noticed how fast John is growing? We 
tell him that pretty soon we will have to get his shoes 
made to order because his feet are getting so big.’’ 
Nor do we help Mary to achieve poise and self-confi- 
dence when we remark, ‘‘ How she has grown! She is 
going through the awkward stage now. Poor child!’’ 
Differences in mental ability or intelligence level 
are sometimes a source of trouble. When a dull child 
among bright classmates or a dull child in a highly 
intelligent family falls below the record of his asso- 
ciates, he grows discouraged and he may strike out 
blindly in any direction to try to compensate for his 
feeling of inferiority. He may become so unruly that 
he is rated by the community as a behavior problem. 
A dull child is made miserable by constant comparison 
with a brighter brother or sister. He should not be 
placed on the rack and stretched to fit the family pat- 
tern, for family tradition has been known to wreck 
individuals who could not live up to its requirements. 
Parents need to understand how much a child ean do 
well and then set up an individual rather than a fam- 
ily goal for him. Intelligence tests as given to chil- 
dren in the modern school provide a fairly reliable 
guide for deciding how much to expect of both bright 
and dull children. School officials wisely refuse to 
reveal the exact rating of a pupil’s intelligence, but a 
teacher will give a parent a general notion of how 
much to expect of a child. Behavior difficulties have 
promptly disappeared in some cases where parents 
have secured an estimate of the child’s actual ability 
and have had the good judgment to stop pressing the 
child for better grades. 
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Many conflicts among children are due to differences 
in, or lack of, home training in matters of dress, con- 
versation, social form, good manners, and so on. Chil- 
dren who come from homes without training suffer 
embarrassment as they arrive at the teen age, and 
their social disadvantages appear more serious to them 
than they should. It is undoubtedly an advantage to a 
child to have had some early training in social usage. 
On the other hand, some children have suffered be- 
cause of too great emphasis on conventional manners 
at too early an age. One author has wisely remarked 
that no eight-year-old boy can be made into a cavalier, 
and we dislike the prim little maid whose manners are 
too perfect for a child of her age. We have an uncom- 
fortable feeling that perhaps something of normal 
childish spontaneity has been sacrificed to secure this 
self-conscious perfection in adult manners. 

Training the child in social etiquette is rather an 
important matter from the standpoint of setting up 
inferiority. Scolding a child for awkwardness at table 
only makes him more awkward. Making remarks 
about his hair or about his knickers hanging loose over 
his knees does not help him to forget himself and feel 
a pleasure in speaking to our guests if he happens to 
come in somewhat disheveled from his play. On the 
other hand, training in social courtesies undoubtedly 
will be valuable in helping him to adjust later to a 
social group. Offering help when alone with the child, 
to avoid embarrassment and disarm his self-defense, is 
a good plan. It is more constructive to say, ‘‘I noticed 
today at lunch how nicely you have learned to handle 
your knife and fork. You had to work hard to learn 
that, didn’t you? What else do you think you could 
begin working on now?’’ Note the difference in effect 
when we say, probably at the table in the presence of 
an audience, ‘‘Why 
don’t you hold your 
fork correctly? Mrs. if 
X, does your boy have M) Ae 
such terrible manners pak ||| ||| \ v Hitall 
as John has? I think he Wes 


gets worse every day.”’ TTT Hii mati N Es 


Another cause of 
inferiority arises 
from imitation of the 
adults in the family. 
Worried, anxious par- 
ents are likely to 
bring up worried, 
anxious children. A 
city school physician 
found that a large 
number of childhood 
nervous complaints 
are caused by the ir- 
ritability and moodi- 
ness of parents who 
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live under extreme stress and strain. A child specialist 
of national reputation states that ‘‘children copy at 
least as much from parental behavior as they inherit 
from parental blood.’’ Another specialist found that 
a child in a better home may also suffer from inse- 
curity. He mentions cases where either the mother 
was indifferent to the children or the father was of 
weak personality. In these cases, he states, that feel. 
ings of isolation, distrust, and antisocial conduct 
resulted. 

A recent study found overindulgence to be a cause 
of a sense of inadequacy in children. It seems that 
too much indulgence is as destructive to a child’s feel- 
ing of security as is too little affection. Disagreement 
between parents also affects a child’s sense of security, 
‘‘The dullest child inevitably takes sides with father 
or mother in parental disharmonies; although he gives 
no outward evidence of being affected by such mat- 
ters, he senses attitudes of mutual distrust and aloof. 
ness.’’ Close observation on family situations in rela- 
tion to the emotionally unstable child leads to the con- 
clusion that among other items the personal difficul- 
ties and disagreements between parents cause feelings 
of insecurity in their children. 


HEN WE ARE UNHAPPY and insecure we are not 

well-balanced persons. It is then that we uncon- 
sciously try to regain our balance, so that we may 
feel safe and comfortable again among our associates. 
Children, in their inexperience, strike out blindly in 
any chance direction in the attempt to regain their 
security, and we find exhibitions of extreme envy, 
jealousy, bad temper, irritability, overemphasis on 
perfection of minute details, restless seeking for ex- 
citement and thrills, or escape in daydreams. 

Some children cover 
up their inferiority by 
bluffing. They cannot 

a My bear for their crowd to 

iP weer ES think them cowards, 
, and so they overdo the 

courage act. When 
punished, they may 
say they don’t care, 
but deep down inside 
they do care very 
much. They may 
bully and tease others 
in their efforts to 
prove how brave they 
are. In trying to bal- 
ance their inferiority 
they swing too far in 
the other direction 
like the pendulum of 
a clock. They may 
even become cruel in 
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their effort not to appear afraid. Sometimes they pick 
on the smaller children because they must find some 
way to make themselves feel as strong as other people. 
If we could see down inside the bully’s mind, we might 
find that he does not feel nearly so ‘‘tough and mean’’ 
as he appears to be. It is the only way he has ever 
found to show his equality in the group. When a 
child can win real victories in his school work, in his 
manual training, or in his athletics, or when he can 
be taught to do something that his crowd appreciates, 
then he begins to feel more sure of himself. He finds 
his right balance in the crowd and no longer feels 
the need for such behavior as bullying. 

Some children ‘‘show off’’ when they feel unsure of 
themselves. They, too, are snatching blindly at any- 
thing which will help them to feel equal to others in 
the group. We should not pay special attention to the 
child when he is showing off, but we can help him by 
giving him an extra amount of praise when he has 
done something worthwhile. When he begins to be- 
lieve in himself because of real results which people 
seem to appreciate, then he no longer feels the urge to 
seek security by playing to the grandstand. 

Some children assume an attitude of resentment 
and antagonism when they feel insecure. They are 
sensitive and are easily hurt by both real and imagi- 
nary criticism or ridicule. They withdraw from their 





friends and persuade themselves that they are too 
good to associate with people who do not understand 
them. They build up an inner feeling of false supe- 
riority to balance the painful inferior feeling. It 
makes them feel better when they can convince them- 
selves that they are too good to mix with such thought- 
less, unsympathetic creatures as their companions. 
These children will be miserable and lonely all through 
life if someone does not help them. They need to be 
shown that merely calling oneself superior does not 
make one superior. Someone should help them to face 
facts and accomplish results which will prove their 
equality within the group. 


ERHAPS A TOUCH of inferiority feeling is good for 
Pin of us, if it spurs us on to achievement. It may 
provide us with the caution and with the balance for 
our ego which help us to get on better with our fel- 
lows. It may keep us from becoming conceited. But 
children may easily acquire more than the salutary 
touch, for they live of necessity in a world dominated 
by individuals who are stronger than themselves. 
When we understand why a child behaves as he does; 
when we try to withhold destructive criticism; when 
we try to give him positive encouragement; then 
we help him to grow in security, efficiency, and 
happiness. 





, DEVELOPMENT of more healthy attitudes among America’s many culture- 
groups is one of our major objectives in character education. Urgency of the 


need is equally great in terms of personal psychology and national welfare. Ulti- 
mate success in coping with the problem will depend upon the intelligent effort of 
individual parents in recognizing it, discussing it, and attacking it. However, 
active attention to our ‘‘melting pot’’ problem will be rewarded in most generous 
fashion, not only in the realm of mental hygiene, but in the wider areas of our 
national life. With a growth of appreciation and respect among parents and 
children of our various culture-groups, there will continue to develop in America 
a civilization which will exhibit a cultural richness unequalled anywhere else in 
the world—and thus, at the last, through the alchemy of education in the home 
and in the school, we shall produce from the unbounded resources of our trouble- 
some ‘‘melting pot’’ a kind of gold which will be synthetic, but also genuine. 
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Soarine Wines. By George Palmer Putnam. Harcourt 
Brace, New York. 294 pages. $2.50. 


ROM THE RIDGEPOLE of a back-yard shed a small 
F tow-headed girl rode madly down a plank track 
to safety. Her vehicle was a makeshift ‘‘rolly coaster’’ 
compounded of old fence rails, pieces of plank, and 
disearded skate wheels. But the results were sheer 
magic. 

‘‘Oh, Pidge! Luey! Katherine! It’s—you must try 
it! It’s—why, it’s flying! I flew!’’ 

This was, so far as we know, Amelia Earhart’s first 
flight. The appealing little incident, set down with 
tender thought of one who was later to make so many 
flights to places far away, is from the opening chapter 
of Soaring Wings, recently published biography of 
the famous flier. It is a book which has been antici- 
pated with eagerness since the publication of Last 
Flight. In the foreword to that, you may remember, 
Miss Earhart’s husband, George Palmer Putnam, 
promised, ‘‘When time has smoothed out somewhat 
the rough sorrows of the present, there will be another 
book—the full story of Amelia Earhart’s life. That’s 
a project for a tomorrow of retrospect.’’ 

Those who read The Fun of It and Last Flight will 
find in Soaring Wings much that is already familiar, 
the actual facts about times and places, about jobs 
and work. But let not that thought deter anyone from 
the joy of reading this more carefully written book. 
[t tells the story, the tragic ending of which we know 
before the first page is read. Hours of waiting by 
radios for news of the attempted world flight, anxious 
waiting even for those who never saw Miss Earhart, 
are still fresh in our memory. It is a story that the 
world needs in these times of strain, the record of 
a life based on simplicity of goal and gallant courage. 
[t is a book of tenderness free from sentimentality, 
a book of poise and dignity, written with evident 
sincerity and grace of phrasing. 
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Many biographies appeal only to limited groups of 
readers, but Soaring Wings, we believe, will be cher- 
ished by people of many differing tastes. The title 
of the book might well have been, in a happy phrase 
of Miss Earhart’s own, ‘‘Shining Adventure,’’ and 
the account of her adventures will be followed by 
many a youngster intent on thrills alone. Parents 
who read of the happy childhood of the small Amelia, 
her sister and cousins, will find plenty of food for 
thought. In the town where they grew up convention 
must have had many a shock, not only because of 
their attire—gymnasium suits with pleated bloomers 
—but also because everyday experiences with animals 
and machines were made to contribute to their educa- 
tion. Aviation enthusiasts will argue, and doubtless 
disagree, over the more technical parts of the biog- 
raphy. In a letter written on the eve of Amelia’s 
marriage many young people will find expressed a 
beauty of personal relationship rarely found in books. 

This appeal to a wide audience is not attained by 
the author in a deliberate attempt to capture readers. 
Rather it stems from the versatile nature of Miss 
Earhart. In spite of the fact that her highschool class 
yearbook labeled her ‘‘the girl who walks alone’’ the 
biography shows that she made friends everywhere. 
One of the happiest pictures, made in front of a 
settlement house where she worked, shows her small 
ear simply swarming with children from the neighbor- 
hood. She was at home in the little Irish cottage 
where her solo flight across the Atlantic ended, and 
equally at ease in the company around the luncheon 
table of the Belgian king and queen. She dined with 
the wealthy and with princes; she flew Mrs. Roosevelt 
on her first night flight, both of them in formal 
evening attire. But just as truly characteristic is 
the story of her sympathy for an old man, down and 
out in the push of a crowded street. 

Here are set down for all time the full details of 
her various flights, most of them record flights. She 
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was the first woman to cross the Atlantic; the first 
woman to fly solo across the Atlantic; the first person 
to fly alone from Hawaii to North America; the first 
aviator to make a non-stop flight from Mexico City 
to Newark, a record still unchallenged. There were 
others, including autogiro flights and altitude flights. 
In preparation for each of them Miss Earhart took 
infinite pains and every precaution for safety. To 
criticism that the motive behind her hazardous ad- 
ventures was something bordering on selfishness Miss 
Earhart answered that she flew the Atlantic because 
she wanied to. By the way of explanation she added, 
‘‘Tt isn’t, I think, a reason to be apologized for by 
man or woman. It is the most honest motive for the 
majority of mankind’s achievements. To want in 
one’s own heart to do a thing for its own sake; to 
enjoy doing it; to concentrate all one’s energies upon 
it—that is not only the surest guarantee of its suc- 
cess; it is also being true to oneself.’’ 

There are many passages devoted to problems about 
which she thought with great earnestness: the place 
of women among the workers of the world; the rela- 
tion of homemaking to careers and jobs; the right 
approach to education, especially for women. 

These qualities receive added emphasis in the 
splendid photographs which so generously illustrate 
the book. One turns again, when the book is finished, 
to a page where two hands are pictured, like bits of 
sculpture against the dark background. Beneath the 
picture we read, ‘‘ The tapering loveliness of her hands 
was almost unbelievable, found in one who did the 
things she did.’’ In another picture Honolulu skyline 
and cactus hedge made the background for a simple 
boulder on which is fastened a plaque commemorat- 
ing her flight to San Francisco. Perhaps nothing in 
the book better symbolizes the spirit of this great 
flier. Over a moving crest of water a lone plane wings 
its flight, serenely, surely toward far horizons. 

—MINNIE M. HussEy 


Five DesTINIES. By Anna Reiner. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York. 453 pages. $2.50. 


| ae DESTINIES is a book of truth and tenderness 
and pity as well as of subtlety—that genuine sub- 
tlety which does not obscure but follows and makes 
distinct the many intricately involved threads which 
weave the woof of even the simplest human person- 
ality. Its theme is tragic, for it portrays the torture 
and destruction of childhood. 

The ‘‘five destinies’’ of the title are those of five 
children, four boys and a girl, still in their early 
teens when the end is reached. Each comes of stock 
very different from that of any of the others, and 
the opening part of the book tells of the auspices 
under which each came into the world. 
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In the years covered by the story, which runs 
from the period of the foredoomed German Republic 
to that of Nazi domination, the fortunes of the differ- 
ent families fluctuate more or less, some going up, 
others down. It is not only through the eyes of the 
children that we see events unfold. Dr. Heidemann, 
surgeon and humanitarian; Max Hartung, profiteer 
and fraud, as dishonest with himself as with all 
others; Anton Meissner, coward and bully, envy- 
ridden, hate-ridden—all show us something of what 
happened, though these happenings are important in 
the narrative mainly as they affect the children. We 
have glimpses of the dreadful time of the inflation, 
the years of hopelessness and poverty and jealous 
resentment, and then the rise of the new leaders, bring- 
ing arrogance and brutality and all-pervading fear. 

Not alone such fear as pulsated through that mem- 
orable night in 1933, that ‘‘night without law,’’ when 
outrage was and none called to account, when murder 
was done and ‘‘there was no one to name the murder- 
ers.’’ The paralysis of terror spreads fast, but for a 
little while the children escape it—at least during 
those hours of every Wednesday and Saturday when 
they met to play on the wall which is all that is left 
of a ruined house, the wall Karl found and showed 
to Manja. 

For nearly four years they met there twice weekly 
to play games which for them ceased to be imaginary 
and became reality. From the wall they could look 
down at the river flowing far below, and above it 
shone the stars. It was Manja who declared one 
night that to each of them belonged one of the five 
stars glittering in Cassiopeia. Innocently, happily, 
and in perfect friendliness they played there until 
first one and then another was touched by the blight. 
Reaching into schoolrooms and playgrounds, homes 
and shops, it brought apprehension and distrust and 
pain, cringing servility and the cold sweat of dread. 
At last the spirit of the new regime embodied in the 
boy Martin, spread poison among the five children, 
the five friends who had loved and trusted one 
another so long and now understood that they ‘‘could 
stay together only if separate.”’ 

The novel has been constructed in an unusual way, 
but all its threads are firmly held and deftly inter- 
woven. It is well written, as far as can be judged 
from a translation, the story told with a restraint 
which renders it doubly impressive. Psychologically, 
too, it is admirable. The influence of heredity and 
of environment are admirably presented. 

Five Destinies has in it much that is beautiful. 
It seems to have been written out of a deep, almost 
heart-crushing experience, and to be entirely genuine. 
The characters have blood in them. If you pricked 
any of them it would surely start. No less real is 
the atmosphere in which they live and try to breathe. 


—LoviIsE MAUNSELL FYELD 
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has been a time when mothers were not inter- 

ested in acquiring knowledge which would help 
them in the care and training of their children. 
Wherever mothers came together in groups—at soci- 
ables, quilting bees, or church meetings; on occasions 
of family reunions whether joyful or sad; or at public 
meetings and community gatherings, they discussed 
their children. The subject matter included sickness 
and health, obedience and discipline, manners and 
morals, quarrels and love affairs. Once in a long while 
one of the group would read from some book or paper 
which had fallen into her hands a paragraph which 
dealt with children. More often, however, the mothers 
merely exchanged their own experiences, remedies, 
and solutions—nutmegs strung on a cord for whoop- 
ing cough or buckets of cold water for an outburst 
of obstinacy. They voiced their hopes, their pride, and 
their fears for their children. They shared their joys 
and their sorrows. 

Now and then a mother, tired and worn from the 
demands of her domestic life, fell asleep and failed 
to hear a choice bit of wisdom. But even this lapse 
brought the group more intimately together, for who 
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Projects and 


Purposes 


could understand as well as they what is involved in 
the daily round of family living. They talked on the 
nature of all things; reflected, criticized, made of 
each mother there a bit of a philosopher. 

Here and there over the country there developed 
from such a background as this, small groups who 
awakened needs of specific education for the functions 
of motherhood and family living. As they undertook 
voluntary and cooperative study, they discovered the 
need for knowledge which later was to lead them 
into the fields of child psychology and child develop- 
ment, nutrition and home economics, kindergarten 
and preschool education, social hygiene and mental 
hygiene. Upon scenes and experiences such as these, 
the National Congress of Mothers made its entrance. 





HE CALL to the historic first meeting in February 

1897 established for all time the place of education 
for home and family living both as a project and as 
a purpose in the National Congress of Mothers. 


It is proposed to have the Congress consider sub- 
jects bearing upon the better and broader spiritual 
and physical, as well as mental training of the 
young, such as the value of kindergarten work and 
the extension of its principles to more advanced 
studies, a love of humanity and of country, the 
physical and mental evils resulting from some of 
the present methods of our schools, and the advan- 
tages to follow from a closer relation between the 
influence of the home and that of institutions of 
learning. 


The program of this meeting had as its theme ‘‘ Need 
for Child Study,’’ and subjects discussed included 
character building, stories and storytelling, physical 
culture, and dietetics. Dr. G. Stanley Hall presented 
an address on ‘‘Some Practical Results of Child 
Study.’’ Among the findings which he believed should 
be applied in education without delay were principles 
long since accepted but new and strange to the think- 
ing of the group whom he addressed : 


Excessively fine work, whether in writing or the 
kindergarten, should be avoided. 
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Drawing should precede writing, and should be- 
gin not with the cube and cylinder, but free-hand 
with living things in action. 

Religious instruction begins in the Nature work; 
the sigh of the forest and of the star, the beauty 
of the flower, etc., are its watchwords. 

Music must be taught by ear and by rote until 
quite a repertoire of songs is acquired before musi- 
eal characters are introduced, otherwise we are 
teaching to read before the child can speak. This an- 
alogy holds from the standpoint of brain physiology. 

Modern languages taught by the ear method have 
their most favorable time from the ages of eight to 
twelve, and ancient, from ten to fifteen. 

Literature teaching should begin with story- 
telling, one of the noblest arts. 

Interests must be utilized, each at its own golden 
period ; it enables a vast amount of work to be done 
without fatigue. 


He closed his address with the words, ‘‘May the 
mother element dominate this new, potent, and most 
healthful organization.’’ 

As they listened, mothers realized that they lacked 
those intellectual habits which would enable them 
to play their parts competently as parents. Their 
ready acceptance of the need and desirability of study 
through reading was the more remarkable in a day 
when purposeful reading was largely limited to the 
‘Bible and the cookery book,’’ a day when Margaret 
Ogilvy could say with truth that it was considered 
hardly respectable to read in the morning. 

The consequent fulfillment of their need for read- 
ing materials was to result in a short span of years 
in a demand for materials for parents which could 
not easily be filled, a demand which eventually set 
both lay organizations and educational institutions 
busily at work producing hundreds of pamphlets, 
books, magazines, and other forms of literature. 

The considerations of this first session were not 
limited to generalizations in newer fields of home 
education. They touched on the practical and older 
aspects—the ever present problems of feeding, cloth- 
ing, and housing children. Mothers learned the impor- 
tance of even the simplest of household tasks in rela- 
tion to the child’s welfare. ‘‘The boiling of an egg,’’ 
it was said, ‘‘is a point not beneath our consideration. 
Every woman thinks she can do this, no matter how 
unskillful she may be in other branches of cooking, 
yet it is perhaps the least understood of all processes 
of making food digestible by proper treatment. A 
mother need not actually cook the food required for 
her child’s well-being, but she should be thoroughly 
able to direct just how it should be done.”’ 

Starting from the close of the meeting there was 
an ever widening and deepening interest in home 
education throughout every channel and aspect of 
the Congress work. Those who attended carried the 
story and the import of this first meeting over 
the length and breadth of the land. In countless com- 
munities the interest developed resulted in local pro- 
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grams devoted to the promotion of study for family 
life. The National Congress, responsive to the grow- 
ing interest, began to provide in its organizational 
structure the means by which a program of home edu- 
cation might become a major activity on a national 
seale. 

By 1900 a Domestic Science committee had been 
appointed and emphasis directed to making domestic 
science a part of school curriculum. Dr. Hall believed 
this department to be one of the greatest of the Con- 
gress, urging all schools to teach this branch as thor- 
oughly as any other. Leaflets recommending continued 
work for the establishment of domestic science in 
schools through teachers’ institutions and farmers’ 
institutes were printed that same year by the Edu- 
cation committee. 

In keeping with developments in the home economics 
field, the work of the committee on domestic science 
was merged with the work of the new committee on 
Household Economics, and eventually with that of 
Home Economies. Activities were varied. Literature 
on home economics was widely distributed. Each state 
was urged to obtain leaflets from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on ‘‘Pure Milk’’ and ‘‘Why 
Domestic Science Should Be Taught in the Schools.’’ 
In one state small prizes were given to children who 
made the best bread and pies and cakes. Associations 
were urged to work for at least one scholarship for 
some person who would value and use a domestic 
science training. The passage of the Pure Food Bill 
was urged. 

The work of the Congress in this new field caught 
the attention of educators. Professor M. V. O’Shea 
suggested that the Congress make a study of the edu- 
eation of girls. He advised an investigation to find 
out whether the present methods of educating girls 
in highschools and in colleges were accomplishing the 
desired results in making women more effective in the 
lives they must live, and more content in the work 
they must do. 

The interest of Government agencies also was 
aroused in the progress made by the Congress in the 
field of homemaking, and a secretary in the Home 
Education Division of the Bureau of Education was 
directly charged with the responsibility of furthering 
the cooperative work of the Bureau and the Congress. 
Resolutions passed by the Congress called upon the 
schools of the United States to provide practical edu- 
cation for motherhood and homemaking. 

The more deeply the National Congress became 
concerned in the fields of domestic science and home 
education, the stronger became their conviction that 
the home is the most potent and permanent source 
of influence in the life of the child. It redoubled its 
efforts, therefore, to be adequately equipped for its 
challenging task. Its program considered such prob- 
lems as how to create a desirable atmosphere in the 
home, how to buy economically, and how to establish 
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schools for parents. It created such committees as 
Marriage Sanctity, Maternity Care, and Racial Health. 

From time to time various new interests were 
brought into the Congress which received, each in its 
turn, the attention and consideration of the member- 
ship. Some of these interests became a continuing 
element in the work of the Congress; some were 
recognized as being outside the scope of the organiza- 
tion’s activities; others were dropped as their pur- 
pose was fulfilled; and unfortunately, still others 
were lost because of lack of vision or wisdom to carry 
them on. But year in and year out the interests and 
activities and committees which centered around the 
theme of home and family education were continu- 
ously maintained. Whenever any deviation from this 
pattern was threatened someone reminded the grow- 
ing organization of the intent which was its unique 
heritage. The Congress was reminded that a national 
organization is all too likely unduly to expand its 
scope, too prone to yield to the temptation of under- 
taking one reform project after another, too much 
inclined to follow on crusades. ‘‘The strength of the 
National Congress’’ it was stated, ‘‘has been that 
compared to other organizations, it has devoted itself 
fundamentally to educational enterprises, to the study 
and to the understanding of sound educational pro- 
cedures.”’ 





. YEARS have passed since the first meet- 
ing of the National Congress of Mothers. They 
faced the problems of home and family education as 








they existed in their day. They were the tasks of feed. 
ing, clothing, and housing the family, of providing 
physical, mental, and spiritual training for their chil- 
dren. It is inevitable that these tasks should have 
varied with the years in method and presentation, 
though the purpose remained the same. 

The problems of home and family education are 
the same today. The National Congress is still vitally 
concerned with the preparation of parents to meet the 
problems of feeding, clothing, housing, and training 
their children. But nearly two generations of thought 
and experience lie between the solutions of those early 
years and the answers of now. 

The problem of today is no longer how to make the 
individual home alone capable of yielding the richest 
and most satisfying experiences but rather how to 
build a society which makes possible a satisfactory 
home environment for all children. The problem of 
today is no longer what shall I feed my child, but 
rather how shall the children of the world be fed, 
clothed, and housed. 

This brief presentation cannot do justice to the 
immense scope of the parent-teacher organization’s 
responsibilities and activities in the field of education 
for homemaking and family life; and yet it clearly 
shows that from the year of its creation the parent- 
teacher organization has worked vigorously to pro- 
mote study and activity in the field of education for 
family living and parenthood. The development of 
healthy, happy, and well-adjusted citizens who shall 
help to build a better world in which to live is after 
all the fundamental and abiding purpose in any pro- 
gram in any age. 
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Parent-Teacher Study Course for 1939-1940 


AMERICAN YOUTH 





HE many problems of youth in the modern world and the consequent attempts to solve these 

problems on the part of both home and school have awakened parents and teachers as never 
before to the role of youth in our democratic society. It is, therefore, the purpose of the parent- 
teacher study course for 1939-1940, outlined and directed by Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt of the committee 
on Parent Education for the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, to present the facts 
concerning modern youth — his interests, attitudes, abilities, and personal characteristics. The 
thoughts and feelings of American young people today will have much to do with the course of 
American history tomorrow, and what they think and feel will not be greatly influenced by what 
parents and teachers say to them. What they learn from their own experience in their daily lives 
will mean more than anything we try to tell them. And it is to what they actually experience 
that parents and teachers must contribute if they are to help them over these difficult years. 


Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary By ADA HART ARLITT 
(See Page 9) 


I. Pertinent Points 
1. Youth has today every opportunity for success that youth has had in any preceding age. 
There are more fields to enter, more things to learn, more money to be earned, and many 


more ways in which to spend it. Youth need feel no discouragement but they do need the 
best possible equipment to meet today’s many and complex problems. 


2. Those qualities of personality which make an individual successful or unsuccessful are 
mainly the results of the training which he has received from birth to adolescence. This makes 
the development of personality the responsibility of parents and teachers. 


3. No parents today can be sure that the future of their children is secure, but they can 
train them to meet changing conditions with flexibility and courage. 


II. Questions to Promote Discussion 


1. What are some of the opportunities for youth today that have not been present in earlier 
periods? 


2. How may some of the qualities of personality which make a child well adjusted be de- 
veloped at home? 


3. How far does the school play a part in developing personality? 


4. How can parent-teacher associations work with schools in such a way as to assure well- 
adjusted personalities for all children? 


References: 


1. “Learning for Civilized Living.” Grace Langdon. National Parent-Teacher, February 1939. 


2. “Straight Thinking versus Crooked.” Holland D. Roberts. National Parent-Teacher, 
May 1939. 


3. “The Golden Rule for This Generation.”’” Ernest G. Osborne. National Parent-Teacher, 
August-September 1939. 


4. “Home, the Primary Source of Character.’”” Howard M. LeSourd. Our Homes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


—— study course article, ‘Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary,” for use at the November meeting 
of parent-teacher study groups, appears in this issue. The November issue will carry the ar- 
ticle, “For Want of a Nail,’’ for the December meeting. Throughout the year each month’s issue 
will contain the study course material for the following month. This procedure will provide greater 
opportunity for securing supplementary material and otherwise developing the topic and the method 
of its presentation. 
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Our Ceitibutors 





vAN R. WaTERMAN, a native Californian, is Chief of 
the Division of Publications in the California State 
Department of Education. Dr. Waterman was pre- 
viously connected with the Department of Research 
and Service in the San Francisco Public Schools. His 
contribution has helped to strengthen the democratic 
way of life in schools throughout the country. 


Apa Hart Ar.itt is more than a well-known child 
psychologist. She is more than the author of a number 
of books on child care and training. To parent-teacher 
people she has long been friend and adviser. Dr. Arlitt 
herself contributes the third article in the Parent- 
Teacher Study Course, which she directs. 


Paut R. Mort of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is widely known because of his study and work 
in the field of educational finance. He has an enviable 
record of accomplishment in this field, and is the 
author of a number of books. F. G. Cornell, also of 
Teachers College, cooperating with Dr. Mort, con- 
ducted a poll of parent epinion of public education. 
The results of this poll are presented this month under 
the joint authorship of these two men. 


Marion L. FakereE is assistant professor at the In- 
stitute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota. 
She has written many practical discussions for parents 
and teachers dealing with the growth and education 
of children. 


In these times, Gtorce S. Counts is a name to con- 
jure with whenever education for democracy is con- 
sidered. Dr. Counts is editor, professor, research 
director, and author of a long list of interesting and 
significant books on the democratic way of life. His 
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research work has taken him into remote parts of . 
world; he is always in popular demand as a lecturer. 


ArTon SmitH of the Iowa Child Welfare Research © 
Station is a well-known authority in parent education, — 
Her work encompasses a wide range of activities— 
writing, teaching, research, and personal contact with — 
study groups in many parts of the country. 


J. E. Wauuace WALLIN is Director of the Division 
of Special Education and Mental Hygiene, Delaware — 
Department of Public Instruction. Dr. Wallin has 
served the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection and is a member of many professional — 
groups dealing with subjects in this field. He was — 
formerly the cooperative editor of the Journal of 
Applied Psychology and has written many books deal- — 
ing with psychiatric problems. 


Minnie M. Hussey, Reader’s Adviser of the © 
Woman ’s College of the University of North Carolina, 
and Louise Maunsell Field, book reviewer of the New 
York Times, contribute this month’s book reviews, — 
Miss Field’s review is reprinted by permission of the 
New York Times. The editorial is from the pen of one, — 
the mere mention of whose name immediately identi- 
fies her to thousands in education, social work, govern- 
ment, and allied fields—Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief 
of Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 
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